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HE rapidity with which death has during the last few months re- 

moved some of the more distinguished of our countrymen is quite 
phenomenal. Its invasions have been more especially among those who 
in military and civic service have contributed largely to the integrity and 
perpetuity of the Union. The loss of such men as Grant, Hendricks, 
McClellan, Hancock, and Seymour, is indeed a national bereavement. 
The career of the last named of the illustrious group, which forms the sub- 
ject of this brief sketch, is an interesting study. 

Horatio Seymour was naturally a leader of men. There was that about 
him which impressed them with his sagacity and sincerity. His active 
public life covered a period of about thirty-five years. He was too 
much of a statesman to be a politician, and too thoughtful to be 
either selfish or imperious. His greatest solicitude was to serve the 
Republic, and give her that influence among the nations her institutions 
so justly merited. What he was as an orator he was by nature. His 
thoughts were always clothed in the simplest language, and the evidence 
that he had weighed his sentences made his discourses invariably pleasant 
and instructive. Hespoke with gracefulness and deliberation, never resort- 
ing to the tricks of persuasion, nor suffering himself to be hampered by a 
manuscript. At times the majesty and magnetism of his presence were all 
conquering. Erect, with his right hand thrust between the front buttons 
of his coat, was his favorite attitude. His reading was varied; during 
the last twenty years he made himself familiar especially with agriculture 
and the science and practice of farming. 

Devotedly attached to nature, he loved her fields and her forests, and 
wandered among her beauties thoughtfully and reverently. He had a 
passion for flowers, and, as he nursed them, always gave ear to their 
impressible speech; in a word, their multiple colors and fragrance wooed 
him. His beautiful and retired home on his farm in Deerfield will possess 
for the future the same class of memories as linger about the historic 
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VIEW FROM THE BROAD PORCH OF THE SEYMOUR HOMESTEAD LOOKING 
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HOME OF HORATIO SEYMOUR AT DEERFIELD. FRONT OF HOUSE, SHOWING THE BROAD PORCH. 


[Eugraved from a Photogrnph.| 


places, Marshfield, Monticello, and the Hermitage. It is situated on 
the southern slope of one of the hills of the same name on the upper bank 
of the Mohawk, about two miles from Utica. The dwelling itself is 
unpretentious. The large oaks, elms, pines, and shrubbery about it invest 
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it, however, with great attractions. While he loved to sit upon its 
broad porch and lend himself to the rich associations of the valley at his 
feet, with whose traditions and history he was so familiar, the library 
was his favorite resort, and he gladly received in it his many visitors. 
Conceive of a plain room, with walls partially hidden by well-filled 
book-cases, an open fire-place, and furniture of the olden time, and 
you have the retreat he called his happy and restful home. The relics 
and curiosities therein are interesting and of great variety ; numerous 
early maps, Indian trophies, early deeds, historic swords and _ fire-arms, 
arrows, powder-horns, and like links of the past. The chair at his table 
formerly belonged to Daniel Webster; the old clock in the corner 
that still ticks, dates from the early colonial days. Within this pleasant 
room he made you feel as though nothing stood between you and him- 
self. His conversation was rapid, suggestive, and very entertaining. Those 
who left his presence no wiser after these conversational seasons, had not 
listened to the melody or the inspiration of his speech. 

Horatio Seymour came of an honored and patriotic ancestry. The 
family was among the earlier settlers of Hartford, Connecticut ; and contrib- 
uted not a little to the glory and development of that State. Inthe War 
of the Revolution his grandfather was captain of a troop of horse ; in which 
capacity he served in some of its more important struggles, winning at 
Stillwater special praise. Of his five sons one became distinguished as a 
financier and president; two became high sheriffs of the county of Litch- 
field; one was a representative, senator and canal commissioner in the 
State of New York, and one represented the State of Vermont for twelve 
years in the United States Senate. His maternal ancestry was none the 
less noted. His mother’s father, Lieutenant Colonel Forman, served in the 
Revolution with the New Jersey troops; and her uncle, Colonel William Led- 
yard, was in command at Groton, when in 1781 it was destroyed by the 
traitor Arnold. In the early part of the century the father of Mr. Seymour 
removed from Connecticut and made his home in Pompey, Onondaga 
County, New York. Though now living among strangers he soon, however, 
won their affections, and but a few years passed before he received from 
them a practical expression of their confidence, in selecting him to repre- 
sent the western district in the State Senate for the years 1816-19. At 
this period, asthe project of the Erie Canal was receiving considerable at- 
tention, he was appointed a commissioner for the same, which he retained 
till 1831, when he resigned. On his removal to Utica in 1820, he was im- 
mediately elected to the Assembly ; two years later was returned again to 
the Senate. In 1833, he became mayor of his adopted city, and subse- 
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quently discharged the duties of president of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company till 1837, when he died. 

Horatio Seymour was born in Pompey, May 31, 1810. Though he 
had seen but ten summers when his father removed to Utica, these early 
years were improved by attending the academy of his native village. 
When Utica became his home he was sent to the Oxford Academy ; 
from there he went to Geneva and entered what is now known as Hobart 
College, where, however, he remained but two years. He was neither 
rugged nor strong in youth and early manhood. His parents believing 





PARLOR OF THE SEYMOUR HOMESTEAD WITH GLIMPSE OF LIBRARY BEYOND. 
[Engraved from a Photograph.) 
therefore that an institution which had connected with it enforced drill and 
exercise might contribute to his strength, sent him to a military school at 
Middletown, Connecticut. This change proved highly beneficial, as it con- 
tributed greatly to the establishment of his health, and led also to the door 
through which he was subsequently to pass to his many honors. The prin- 
cipal of this school, an officer in the army, was accustomed to take some of 
his pupils occasionally on a visit to Washington, and as young Seymour 
availed himself of this opportunity before he was sixteen years of age, he 
became thus early acquainted with the capital, and its historic associations. 
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The academical curriculum completed, he returned to Utica, and after a 
little delay entered the law office of Greene C. Bronson and Samuel Beards- 
ley, with whom he remained till admitted to the bar in 1832. It is ques- 
tionable whether he ever possessed a natural fondness for the law, or for 
that close application which success in the more learned professions 
plainly requires. During the following year (1833) he was invited and 
became the private secretary of Governor Marcy, serving in that capacity 
seven years. Albany was then the resort of the more influential in 
politics, as the government was in the hands of the most distinguished 
men in the State, and many families of the officials made the city their 
temporary home. Mr. Seymour was not long in imbibing the atmosphere 
of his surroundings, and receiving impulses which throughout his life never 
forsook him. He received his military secretaryship through the kindness 
and at the solicitation of Martin Van Buren, and from the personal friend- 
ships and intimacies which now began with this great statesman, and other 
Democratic leaders in the state and nation, he became imbued with those 
broad and patriotic sentiments which he subsequently illustrated. Gover- 
nor Marcy loved him as though he were his own son, and selected him as 
the most fit in his wide circle of acquaintance to bring in due time to a suc- 
cessful issue the great principles which underlie the government of the 
people bythe people. It was at this early period that he acquired his love 
for the Constitution and Republican institutions. The more clearly he 
discovered their necessity and became acquainted with their benevolent 
purport, the more firmly was he convinced that they should not only be 
maintained, but wisely developed and yield their legitimate and desired 
fruit. 

In 1841 he received his first office, being selected by the Democrats 
of Oneida County to represent them in the Assembly. At this time 
New York was somewhat disturbed by political jealousies, and but few 
dared to predict their outcome. His fellow Assemblymen included the his- 
toric names of Sanford E. Church, Levi I. Chatfield, John A. Dix, David 
R. Floyd Jones and Michael Hoffman, and others who a few years later 
received the highest political positions in the gift of the state. The 
attitude of Governor Bouck had somewhat divided the Democratic party, 
resulting in crimination and recrimination, nor did the sharp discussions 
concerning the canal policy which now occurred tend to heal the increas- 
ing difficulties. On the contrary, the Democratic party found itself di- 
vided, one wing being represented by Mr. Hoffman, the other by Mr. 
Seymour. As the counsels of Mr. Seymour finally prevailed, from this 
hour many looked upon him as rapidly advancing toward political lead- 
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ership. Returning to Utica, the next year he became its mayor; and in 
the years 1843-4 was returned to the Assembly. In entering anew upon 
state legislation he found that none of the previous politico-personal 
frictions which had so recently revealed themselves had disappeared ; still 
the party which he represented on so many issues was strongly united. 
One thing was manifest; within the past few years the gulf between the 
Whigs and Democrats had widened, and both were bent on obtaining 
the mastery. Combinations, of which there is no room now to speak, 
brought upon the Whig party perhaps the most inglorious disaster in its 
entire history ; and the more so when it is remembered that its strongest 
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representative, in the person of Millard Fillmore, was put in nomination 
for the governorship, and the candidate for the Presidency was none other 
than Henry Clay, the idol of the American people. 

The triumphs of the Democratic party in this heated canvass brought 
Mr. Seymour once more into prominence. He became Speaker of the As- 
sembly, and, by virtue of his influence, did much to heal the differences 
existing among his political associates and secure the advance of Demo- 
cratic principles. 

In 1850 he became the nominee of his party for governor; but owing 
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to the popularity of his opponent, Washington Hunt, and a division among 
the Democrats, Mr. Seymour was defeated. When renominated in 1852 
he was elected. Later, in the years 1854, 1862, and 1864, the guberna- 
torial chair was again offered to him, but he was successful only in the 
election of 1862. The force which contributed very seriously to his defeat 
in 1854 grew out of party dissensions and jealousies, differences on the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and the appearance of the Know-Nothings, who 
voted with the opposition. Perhaps the most important question which 
busied the larger number in the state during this period of Governor Sey- 
mour’s magistracy was what was known as the Maine Law. As this law 
had been adopted by at least one of the New England states, and the 
others were giving it serious consideration, its friends sought an early op- 
portunity to lay it before the legislature of New York. Contrary to the 
expectation of many of nearly every shade of political opinion, though 
adopted by the legislature, Governor Seymour attached to it his veto. 
Not that the evil to be removed was insignificant, or that it did not merit 
the closest thought of the wise and philanthropic; still less that the liquor 
traffic did not work wretchedness—ruin, indeed, that government could 
afford to disregard ; but prohibitory legislation was neither sound states- 
manship nor constitutional. Its logical sequence was to provoke resist- 
ance rather than secure the desired obedience. The prohibition demanded 
was also impossible of execution and unwise in principle: a verdict the 
people rendered when, a few years after its adoption, under Governor 
Clark, in 1854, the law was repealed. Governor Seymour’s position in the 
main was that intemperance was a sore evil, but depriving citizens of their 
rights and personal liberties was a greater wrong. Men are not reformed 
by law-making, nor does severity conquer the lawless. Laws are wise only 
as they have education, morality, and religion for their bases, and not coer- 
cion—an opinion the Supreme Court a little later fully sustained. Though 
the views of Governor Seymour had thus been confirmed by the decision 
of the Court, still it is very doubtful whether any of his previous official 
acts received more severe and unkind criticism. In the storm, however, 
he remained true to his convictions, both as to the mission of law and 
to the great principle which he considered as underlying Democratic gov- 
ernment. 

During the intermitting years of Horatio Seymour’s public trusts the 
state and nation passed through extraordinary trials. While the state 
was divided and subdivided into many political factions, and the nation 
was rapidly realizing that a moral cancer was threatening its very life, and 
differences existed concerning the policies in the new states and territories, 
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a new party appeared whose mission was to right, if possible, existing 
wrongs, and free the country from the troubles now investing it. It called 
itself the Republican party. As its purposes became understood, many 
of previously conflicting opinions identified themselves with it. Quite con- 
temporaneous with the birth of this party, the clouds which had been 
gradually gathering thickened and darkened. At last the nation found 
itself engaged in fratricidal war. 

Though not occupying any official position at the outbreak of the war, 
when, however, it had been formally declared, and means for defense had 
been entered upon, Mr. Seymour was convinced it should be prosecuted. 
His popularity at this period is seen in his succeeding Governor Mor- 
gan in the governorship. Never since New York became a state had 
one of its magistrates been summoned to a position more difficult to fill 
than the one on which he now entered. While believing that the rupt- 
ure might have been avoided, and the life and property which it threatened 
and finally consumed could have been spared, and attributing its origin 
as much to the intemperate speech of the North as to the error and obliq- 
uity of the South, he deplored the struggle and denounced the rebellion 
as most wicked, the more so as it aimed at the wreck of a government than 
which he felt none better had the world ever seen. Governor Seymour 
was a war Democrat of the purest luster. At the opening of the conflict, 
when the general government appealed to New York for assistance, he was 
made chairman of a committee of his own county to raise needed troops ; 
and by purse, influence, and word did much to preserve the dignity and 
integrity of the Union. Having been inaugurated Governor in 1863, his 
first message to the legislature contained these loyal words: “ At this mo- 
ment the fortunes of our country are influenced by the results of battles. 
Our armies in the field must be supported, all constitutional demands of 
the general government must be responded to... . Under no circum- 
stances can the division of the Union be conceded. We will put forth 
every exertion of power; we will use every policy of conciliation; we will 
hold out every inducement to the people of the South to return to their 
allegiance consistent with honor; we will guarantee them every right, 
every consideration demanded by the Constitution, and by the fraternal 
regard which must prevail in a common country, but we can never volun- 
tarily consent to the breaking up of the Union of these states or the de- 
struction of the Constitution.” 

Necessarily omitting references to those numerous measures which 
Governor Seymour at this crucial period in the nation’s life proposed for 
its integrity, as well as all consideration of the addresses which he so fre- 
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quently delivered bearing upon the issues of that day, including his special 
messages to the legislature, and the firmness with which he declared that 
at all risks the public faith and the credit of the state should never be im- 
paired, the appearance, however, of the “ riots’”’ caused him and others of 
every political complexion great alarm. But the roots of these disturb- 
ances existed anterior to his administration. The thistles, and the thistles 
only, were his. At this period, in the estimation of not a few, the conflict 
had become nothing but an abolition war, and an influential portion of 
the public press would have the people so believe. This opinion begat 
not only new differences but gave new force likewise to the inquiry, 
whether the general government was not violating by its acts the Consti- 
tution, and trampling upon rights which its very genius conferred. While 
these convictions were spreading, the North was fairly appalled at its mis- 
fortunes. The oft-beaten Army of the Potomac was moving forward to 
cover Washington and Baltimore; the experiences at Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville were fresh; Hooker was about being relieved of his 
command on the eve of a decisive struggle; Grant was held at bay by 
Vicksburg, and Banks by Port Hudson, and in Middle Tennessee Rose- 
crans was inactive. Volunteers were also slow in enlistment. To remedy 
the strain to which the government was rapidly being subjected, an act 
providing for the enrollment of the national forces was adopted. Attempt- 
ing to enforce this same act precipitated the riots. No sooner, however, 
did this spirit of insubordination exhibit itself than Governor Seymour 
sought to arrest it by force and by words. The latter, owing to the dis, 
turbed condition of the public mind, received from many unkindly criti- 
cism. ; 
Governor Seymour never denied the abused phrase ; on the contrary, he 
acknowledged it would have been wiser perhaps to have chosen language 
less exposed to twist and misinterpretation. In brief, his relations to the 
war were quite as pronounced as many sitting in the halls of legislation, or 
active in the field. So promptly did he respond to the requisition which 
President Lincoln made upon him for troops, that he received from him 
a letter of thanks and congratulations; later the Secretary of War sent 
him a similar communication ; and still later, the President again wrote 
him acknowledgments. Yet measures were proposed, and in some in- 
stances enforced, that he did not approve, and policies outlined with 
which he was not in accord. When, however, the great question came 
—Shall the Union be preserved?—no one displayed a more determined 
purpose. In presence of this inquiry, those far-reaching problems which 
no statesman can safely overlook—personal freedom, the rights of the 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE SEYMOUR HOMESTEAD. 
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individual States, the consideration of sectional interests, or the functions 
of a free government—were wholly secondary. Every blow at the dis- 
memberment of the Union aroused him to new, more vigorous, and per- 
sistent effort. Amidst the excitement of these war hours the problem 
which came home to him with seriousness was not, as some have conject- 
ured, whether the national unity shall be broken, but now that it is in jeop- 
ardy, what were the wisest and the legitimate methods by which it could 
be conserved and its perpetuity forever secured? But the political history 
and attitude of Horatio Seymour during this terrible period of national 
strife must be left to his biographer. When it shall have been written, 
it will be seen that he was a loyal son to the institutions he so ardently 
loved ; and that the suspicions attached to his name had their rise in 
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heated imaginations, and in the bitter animosities of an overstrained 
partisanship. 

At the expiration of Governor Seymour's war term he resolved to re- 
turn to his rural home and devote himself to study and rest. He did so. 
His past influence, however, with men, his profound knowledge of affairs, 
and the wisdom which his admirers observed had characterized so many 
of his public relations, led many to solicit his opinion on the numerous 
political measures then in process of formation. He was presently selected 
as a candidate for governor in opposition to Reuben E. Fenton. In this 
canvass he was defeated by a slight majority, attributable as believed to 
some irregularity in the returns. 

When in 1868 the National Convention was called for the selection of 
a candidate for the Presidency, Horatio Seymour attended the assembly 
as a delegate, and was chosen, as at the preceding National Convention, 
its presiding officer. The supposable candidates were Salmon P. Chase, 
Judge S. E. Church, and George H. Pendleton. On the earlier ballots Mr. 
Pendleton led. Later, the names of General W. S. Hancock and Thomas 
A. Hendricks were introduced; but as no conclusion could be reached, the 
name of Mr. Pendleton was withdrawn on the third day of the session, 
after the polling of the eighteenth ballot, and Horatio Seymour's was 


introduced ; and notwithstanding his earnest protest, it was unanimously 
resolved that he be the candidate. As General Grant received the nom- 


ination of the Republican Convention, and was then wearing the many 
laurels which he had honestly won in the service of his country, and as 
the many differences in the Republican ranks had been healed, Mr. Sey- 
mour was in the election defeated. With the close of this campaign his 
political life may be said to have come to an end. 

The great disputes which the war had awakened were over, peace pre- 
vailed throughout the country, the industries of the nation were begin- 
ning again to move, and the policy of the government, for several years 
at least, had been determined; thus there was no reason forbidding him 
the retirement he had been coveting. Contrary, however, to his oft-ex- 
pressed wishes, he was renominated in 1876 for governor; and had it not 
been for his resolve to pass his remaining years in retirement, he would 
have been sent the same year to the United States Senate, rather than his 
life-long and accomplished friend and townsman, Francis Kernan. The 
other official positions proffered to Horatio Seymour were state senator 
and congressman. He held likewise at various times the following offices: 
in 1868 he was chosen one of the first of the commissioners of State Fish- 
eries; in 1876 member of the State Survey, and in 1878 president of the 
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Board of Commissioners of State Survey. For many years he occupied 
the presidency of the National Dairymen’s Association, of the American 
Prison Association, and was the presiding officer of the Oneida County 
Historical Society from its inception till his death. ; 

It is worthy of note here that the many positions which had been 
offered to Mr. Seymour by his neighbors, his district, his state, and the 
nation, came wholly unsolicited. He never asked for office. He has been 
known to have absented himself from the conventions of his party lest 
his presence might indicate a desire for political advancement rather than 
the maintenance and enforcement of wise and just measures. It could 
easily be shown that, if his numerous friends had been able to coerce his 
acceptance of the nomination of the conventions when the names of Til- 
den, Hancock and Cleveland were selected, Horatio Seymour wou!d have 
received a most honorable support. His nomination for the Presidency 
was as completely unexpected as the defeat of the aspirants for the posi- 
tion. Nor did he yield to the pressure brought upon him, till he had en- 
tered an honest protest at the course taken, and assured the convention 
that it was acting in direct opposition to his best convictions, as well as 
the welfare of their party," saying to the assembled delegates, “ Your 
candidate I cannot be.” 

A subject very near the heart of Mr. Seymour remains to be mentioned. 
From the hour of his entrance upon public life he took a deep interest in 
its waterways; more especially in the canal that bound the great West to 
the Hudson and the seaboard. In caring for this canal and securing for it 
wise legislation he was ever active. He early discovered its usefulness 
and foresaw the bearing also which this great waterway would have upon 
the building up of the commonwealth, the enriching and developing of the 
city of New York, and thus indirectly upon the growth of the country. 
Though the canal system had in its formative days the counsels of such men 
as Gouverneur Morris, De Witt Clinton, Robert R. Livingston and Robert 
Fulton, and later, when the Erie was opened, it received the supervision 
of such commissioners as Ephraim Hart, Henry Seymour, John Bowman, 
and W. C. Bouck, there were many evils connected with its workings, 
unconsciously hindering its usefulness. As early as 1844, when Horatio 
Seymour was a member of the Assembly, he presented a report to that body 
covering seventy octavo pages, in which he outlined what should be the 
policy of the state in reference to its waterways, a report still yielding 
fruit. He studied the mode of transit in all its bearings. An investigation 
into the canal system of the state of New York will show that but few, if 
any, have ever given more time to its consideration, have more firmly op- 
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posed its surrender to the ownership or control of rival railway corpora- 
tions, or been more earnest in bringing about the abolition of toll. Indeed, 
the last address delivered by Mr. Seymour was before the Canal Conference, 
‘ which held its sessions last autumn in the city of Utica. 

During this period of his busy career he wrote for and addressed the 
public not only on political questions, but on themes purely philanthropic, 
and wholly unpartisan. His speeches, messages, and proclamations would 
easily make an octavo volume of many hundred pages up to the year 1868, 
when he contemplated retirement. His contributions for the following 
fourteen years in the State library at Albany constitute two more volumes ; 
and since this period another volume could readily be formed. The range 
of his occasional addresses was unusually broad. Agriculture, political 
economy, social ethics, jurisprudence, philology, education, topography and 
history were in turn considered.* His contributions to the topography and 
history of the State are most valuable. He studied its natural resources, its 
hjstory and its capabilities with devotion. In this respect he was an intense 
New Yorker. Few were better acquainted with New York’s beginnings, 
had more knowledge of its colonial days, or were better versed in its historic 
struggles—their origin, their location and their results; or labored with 
greater assiduity to have them perpetuated. The last two monuments 
with which his name will ever be associated are those commemorating the 
battle of Saratoga, and the terrible conflict under Herkimer at Oriskany. 
Governor Seymour was well informed also in Indian history. His articles 
on the Iroquois, the Romans of the new world, are quite numerous. He 
studied with great care their habits, travels, wars, and antiquities; nor 
could he free himself from the conviction that the aborigines of the State 
had been greatly wronged. On one occasion he visited the Auburn prison 
and addressed its unfortunate inmates in language and sentiment, which 
whether viewed from the side of philanthropy or philosophy, may be 
regarded as an American classic. 

Few men in public life have revealed such an even and rounded char- 
acter. He loved the institutions among which he was born, not merely be- 
cause they were a priceless inheritance, but for the good with which they 
were fraught, and the possibilities connected with their logical develop- 
ment. As a consequence, his political life nowhere reveals the preference 


* Mr. Seymour was a contributor to THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History. Our readers will 
remember in particular his able article on ‘‘ The Influence of New York on American Jurispru- 
dence,”’ published in the April number, 1879, in which he said, ‘‘ There is no place in the Union 
which is associated with so many varied and far-reaching facts that have influenced the destinies 
of this continent as the city of Albany.” —EpiTor. 
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of self to local, state, or national measures, or the sacrifice of principle 
to the interests of personal ambition. All individuality was sunk in the 
results desired ; self ever rendering lowly obeisance to the public weal. 
There was a charm about him quite irresistible. All who came to 
him received prompt recognition; the poor and the humble as they 
whose names were embroidered with titles. His love for our common hu- 
manity was intense. He loved men because they were men. Friendliness 
permeated his very being; nor did he ever delay to have this feeling 
awakened. It was as responsive to appeal as the harp when touched by 
skillful fingers. His beneficiaries were almost innumerable, and unlim- 
ited by creed or nationality. Even his political opponents enrolled them- 
selves among his friends, nor was there any one against whom he har- 
bored the least enmity. Party lines no more divided his respect than 
geographical divisions show the courses of the rivers. The trickery of the 
politician and unprincipled partisanship were beneath his notice. 

Remembering the freedom that is so often taken with the name and 
personality of men in public life, it has often been asked how Governor 
Seymour escaped the scandals of the traducer and the wit of the defamer. 
The solution is to be found’ in the uniformity and excellency of his char- 
acter. All the years of his public life fail to disclose an act that affects 
either his honesty, purity, or uprightness, or that mars his escutcheon with 
a single blot. 

His humor was always pleasant, never coarse; and not unfrequently 
his most amusing anecdotes concerned himself. In his manner he was 
gentle, courteous, and dignified, and free from even the appearance of 
affectation. In his tastes he was scholarly, and yet he studied men and 
events more devotedly than volumes. In his religious views he was as 
clear and definite as in those that pertained to the welfare of the State. 
Christianity with him was a living force, and only they could be what they 
ought who were governed by its teachings. His presence was often seen 
in the higher councils of the Episcopal Church, and on many occasions 
by voice, pen, purse, and influence he furthered its interests. For very 
many years he was a warden in old Trinity Church, Utica, and until quite 
recently one of its regular attendants. The church-going habit of Governor 
Seymour may be seen in the following characteristic incident. Not long 
since, in looking over a volume discolored by age, a little slip dropped 
from the same, which proved to be a record of his fellow-students while 
at Geneva, who had absented themselves from church. The slip was 
dated Trinity Church, Geneva, June 13, 1824. Among these absentees 
was a still surviving friend. Enclosing his own photograph and the same 
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bit of yellow paper, he sent the same to his early companion, with these 
words: 


“My dear Church, 

«You were late at church forty-two years ago. So says this scrap of paper that comes 
fluttering down to us through half a century like an autumn leaf. It dropped out of an old 
book at Geneva where it was put by some one who died long since. When you look at it 
you will feel like one reading a tombstone. With a few exceptions it is a list of dead men. 
We have seen things, strange things, since that little record of neglected duties was made 
up. Isend you the likeness of one whom I am glad to say was not absent from church 
on the 13th of June, 1824. As you see he is a battered, bald-headed old man now. Then 
he was a smooth-faced school-boy, with a full head of hair and a large stock of hope and 
conceit. Well, as I have said, we have seen much that is startling in the last fifty years. 
In all human probability we shall see something more startling within the next five years. 
Most of us will be packed up and dropped into our graves. It seems that we have not been 
wanted in either of the departments of the other world up to this time. I do not think 
that we shall be overlooked much longer. It is high time for you to mend your habits as 
to church-going or some worse record may turn up against you than the one I now send 
you. 

“Truly yours, 
‘‘ Horatio Seymour.” 


In the summer of 1876, Governor Seymour received a partial sunstroke 
while performing the duties of Path Master on the roads of his town, the 


only office, as he once remarked, he had sought. This was the beginning 
of his decline. Serious illness, however, did not overtake him till a few 
days before his death. His devoted wife feeling the need of medical 
assistance, he accompanied her to Utica; when learning her condition he 
was greatly affected. Almost immediately he became worse; and his use- 
ful and honorable life terminated—dying with no last words February 
12, 1886, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

Horatio Seymour married, May 31, 1835, Mary, the youngest daughter 
of John Rutger Bleecker, of Albany. While writing this rapid sketch of 
her loving and loved husband, she also has gone to the brightness beyond. 
Their mortal remains, awaiting the summons “ Come forth,” rest side by 
side in Forest Hill Cemetery, Utica, New York. 


<, a Oe 





HISTORICAL COLORADO 
TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OF PROGRESS 

Colorado, the youngest state of the Union—not yet, indeed, ten years 
old—presents a development of material wealth so remarkable as to attract 
to it distinguished attention. Its first settlement was made but three 
years more than a quarter of a century ago, which fact, together with its 
remoteness of situation and environment of desert and mountains, till 
then deemed impenetrable, invest it with marvelous interest. It is, after 
Texas and California, the largest as well as the youngest State in the 
Union, and is located in the center of the Rocky Mountain country. 

On the seventh day of February, 1858, W. Green Russell left his home 
in Dawson County, Georgia, with a company of seven men bound for the 
then wild Rocky Mountain country in quest of gold. These daring ex- 
plorers, who might have suggested Whittier’s beautiful poem, beginning— 

‘*T hear the tread of pioneers, 
Of nations yet to be— 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea”— 
were the avant-coureurs of the grand army that presently followed to par- 
ticipate in gleaning precious deposits they had been the first to discover. 
Their names were, besides that of W. Green Russell, his two brothers 
Oliver and Levi J. Russell, Samuel Bates, Soloman Roe, Joseph McAffee, 
William Anderson and Lewis Ralston. They arrived in Kansas early in 
May of that year, where their party was further increased by James and 
Richard J. Pierce, William McFadden, Jacob Masterson, William McKim- 
mons, T. C. Dickson, George L. Howard, J. Brock, John Young, and a 
Frenchman, designated as “ Frenchie.” 

These gold-seekers left Leavenworth about the middle of May and 
crossed the Kansas River at Fort Riley, striking out from that point across 
the country to the old Santa Fé road, arriving at the mouth of Cherry 
Creek on the 23d of June, 1858. On the Pawnee Fork, a party of Cherokee 
Indians were overtaken in considerable numbers, who traveled to Cherry 
Creek in company with Russell and his companions. Unsettled as to 
future proceeding, the Indians remained at Cherry Creek, while the others 
hastened to Ralston Creek where they hoped to find the treasure of which 
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they were in pursuit. Three days’ anxious search, however, brought no 
better reward than a very meager quantity of gold particles, the shad- 
dows, so to speak, of the substance they were seeking—but still to them an 
evidence that gold was somewhere in that region; and with what courage 
they could summon they resolved to prospect thoroughly. 

Ralston Creek lies about eight miles distant from the mouth of Cherry 
Creek, their first halting place, and the Cherokees being still there, the 
Russell company decided to return. To do this they recrossed the Platte 
River, but found upon joining them that the Indians had determined to 
return to their own nation, and they started on the following day, leaving 
the explorers with the whole range of mountains, the various creeks and 
their tributaries, the cafions beyond, and the plains stretching in the dis- 
tance, from which to choose where to begin their investigations. 

Possessed of a marked constancy to a purpose once formed, Green 
Russell (a name by which he is best known and remembered in Colorado) 
upon observing signs of discontent among some of his companions, de- 
clared firmly his purpose to prospect the country “ even if he did it alone ;” 
and to that end he proceeded to work with untiring patience, closely ex- 
amining the soil in every direction. Meanwhile Laurence, Kansas, was 
being excited by whispers of golden sands to be found in the waters around 
Pike’s Peak. Two Delaware Indians, “ Fall Leaf” and “ Little Beaver,” 
brought the story that gold in paying quantities was to be found in those 
waters ; and very secretly a company was organized at the old Commercial 
Hotel in that city, to cross the desert on a tour of discovery. “ Fall Leaf” 
claimed the distinction of having been a guide to Frémont on one of his 
exploring expeditions, and as in Frémont’s report mention is made of two 
Delaware Indians, “a fine looking old man and his son,” engaged to 
accompany that expedition as hunters, “ Fall Leaf” and “ Little Beaver” 
may have been the Indians with Frémont, although they were not so 
designated by name in his journal. “Fall Leaf” contracted to guide the 
party formed at the Commercial Hotel, to a locality where gold could be 
found near Pike’s Peak. He was to receive $5 per day for such service, 
until satisfactorily performed ; but pending deliberations of the party he was 
to lead, a fall from his horse while in a state of intoxication disabled him, 
upon which they resolved to proceed without him and prosecute their in- 
vestigation without a guide. On May 22, 1858, close upon the departure 
of the Russell company from Leavenworth, this Laurence party, number- 
ing forty-four, two of whom were women accompanying their husbands, 
started from Kansas to cross the plains with eleven wagons and provisions 
for six months. From their course over the Santa Fé road, the travelers 
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approached Pueblo, and having joined members of the Russell party were 
with them on the 6th day of July, 1858, encamped upon the same ground 
in the “ Garden of the gods” where rested Long’s expedition thirty- 
eight years before. But there is not a trace of the Long explorers left here ; 
while the pioneers of 1858 have graven upon the rocks a record of their 
presence—an interesting testimonial now plainly visible. Inside one of the 
gateways on the great sentinel stones, appear the names of H. Hunt, A. C. 
Wright, Josiah Hindman, F. M. Cobb and William Hartley, all of the Lau- 
rence company, together with the year “1858” cut beneath. One of the 
women of this party, Mrs. Annie Archibald Holmes, in company with 
others while camping here at this time made the ascent of Pike’s Peak. 
The trip consumed three days, and to Mrs. Holmes is accorded the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman who surveyed mountain, forest, river and 
glade from that lofty summit. 

Members of Russell’s company and of the Laurence company had 
prospected in various directions for the treasure sought, without success, 
until it was told them one day that Green Russell, and those who remained 
behind, were washing from the sands of the Platte River about three 
dollars a day to the man. This news reached them in September, after 
three months’ fruitless quest, and they hastened to the locality where for- 
tune smiled, and found the tidings verified for there was not only Russell 
and his men washing gold from the sands but also a man named John 
Rooker, together with his son, who had come in from Salt Lake to enjoy 
alike prosperity. Russell’s staying quality served him well. Here, within 
a radius of ten miles from the point where he first stopped, he had by dint 
of sheer perseverance found in the sands golden returns so valuable as to 
induce the whole party to become settlers on the ground under the title of 
squatter sovereignty, and to found a town which they named Montana. 

On the 4th of September, 1858, were assembled at this point on the 
Platte River, some five miles from the mouth of Cherry Creek, portions of 
the Leavenworth Company (Russell’s), of the Laurence Company, and the 
Mormon family, consisting of four persons—John Rooker, his wife, son, 
and daughter—a colony numbering a little over fifty. Illustrative of the 
American character, it has been said that if a dozen were gathered any- 
where, even at the most distant portion of the globe, that they would be 
found at the earliest possible moment framing a constitution and making 
laws for self-government. True to the instincts of the race, this little band 
of pioneers far beyond the outposts of civilization, were making this their 
first care. Montana, on the Platte River, burst abruptly into existence 
governed by a code of laws framed by its founders early in that memorable 
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month of September, 1858, 
although it was not until Feb- 
ruary 5, 1859, that a charter 
for the new 
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On September 7, 1858, William McGaa, who subsequently became a 
local celebrity, under the alias of “ Jack Jones,” arrived at Montana in 
company with fourteen men. Curiously enough, within twenty days from 
its actual settlement, this infant town was found too small to contain its 
ambitious inhabitants, who in part removed to the east side of Cherry 
Creek, and laid out “ St. Charles” on the identical site of what is now 
Denver, radiant in her beauty and prosperity. Thirty-seven days after the 
establishment of the town of “ St. Charles,” September 24, the need feit for 
another town resulted in “ Auraria,’”’ which was founded on the last day of 
October, 1858. This town, now West Denver, was located on the west side 
of Cherry Creek, the names of one hundred men being appended to its 
articles of formation. A human tide may have been said to have set in 
this direction, as Richardson graphically expressed it “an uncontrollable 
eruption—a great river of human life rolling towards the setting sun.” In 
the latter days of October, 1858, A. J. Williams and C. H. Blake came in with 
a general stock of goods. These gentlemen were the pioneers in mercan- 
tile life in the new country, where they inaugurated trade in the early part 
of November, and indirectly, they were also the pioneers in cattle raising. 
Sixteen yoke of oxen propelled their “ prairie schooners” over the plains. 


At Fort Lupton, twenty miles or so from their journey’s end, many of 


their jaded cattle were turned loose—left behind as useless and of no 
further service. Much to the astonishment of the owners these cattle were 
found in the following spring sleek and fat, demonstrating clearly the 
nutritious qualities of the grasses of the plains, which since that time 
have sustained thousands of herds and added largely to the wealth of 
Colorado. 

Directly following Williams and Blake, Kenna and Nye came with a 
stock of tinware, J. D. Ramage with jewelry, and Richard L. Woolton 
(who like a veritable Santa Claus appeared on Christmas Day in a snow- 
storm) with dry-goods, and “ Auraria” became at once a commercial 
center. Of the three explorers, Pike, Long, and Frémont, from whom cele- 
brated peaks of the Rocky Mountains take their names, Pike’s peak, 
though the least in altitude, became the land-mark looming above the new 
gold-fields, from which the whole country around took its name as “ Pike’s 
Peak country” at a time when it might have been well termed “ No Man’s 
Land.” 

Presently the advent of commissioners from Kansas delegated by the 
governor of that Territory, James W. Denver, to locate the tract under 
the title of Arapahoe County, Kansas, attracted attention. These func- 
tionaries arrived at “ Auraria” on the 12th of November, 1858; they were 
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Hickory Rodgers, H. A. P. Smith and E. W. Wynekoop. Four days after 
their arrival, on the 16th of November, they, together with others whom 
they associated with themselves, took formal possession of “St. Charles” 
and called it Denver in honor of the governor of Kansas, and with- 
out loss of time proceeded to arrange blocks and streets in the incipient 
“ Queen City of the Plains,” 

At the close of the year 1858 “ Auraria” had about forty cabins, Den- 
ver half that number, and Montana her “ Leavenworth Row,” “ Laurence 
Row ” and “ Kansas Row,” the latter not very imposing blocks, since sub- 
sequently they were hauled to Auraria, or Denver. At the settlement near 
the Platte were fully three hundred alert men, actively seeking the riches 
which they had invaded the wilderness to discover, and meanwhile can- 
vassing the possibility of making the sterile ground yield supplies for the 
maintenance of human life. Late in the winter another notable Georgia 
miner arrived on the scene from Fort Laramie, and became the guest of 
Levi J. Russell in his hospitable cabin. This was John H. Gregory, who 
first discovered rich deposits of gold in the mountains, and led the way to 
the treasure nests hidden till then around the head waters of Clear 
Creek! 

Placer-mining had been till now the only description of that craft 
known. The sands of Cherry Creek and those of the Platte River had 
yielded moderately of gold, but inadequately and by no means satisfac- 
torily to the hosts of anxious searchers. Experienced California miners were 
best informed in the ways of placer-mining, knowing little or nothing of 
lode-mining, while the Georgians, with an experience in their own state 
and elsewhere, had practical knowledge in the latter direction. Members 
of Russell’s company had prospected the country in many directions since 
they came into it. On Gregory’s arrival a consultation between them re- 
sulted in the decision that the fountain-head was in the mountains that 
supplied the placers at the base of them, and that Clear Creek cut the 
gold belt nearer than any of the other streams which they had prospected. 
In April, 1859, Gregory, with two companions, started from the Cherry 
Creek settlement on the exploration afterwards crowned with such abun- 
dant success. Through great patience and care they pursued the channel 
of Clear Creek from Golden, testing every feeder, gulch, or stream by pan- 
ning that were -tributaries to it. On the 6th of May, 1859, after having 
worked without intermission every day, they reached a point near where 
Black Hawk now stands. While his companions engaged in preparing 
food for the party’s refreshment, Gregory’s vigilant eye was fixed upon 
a yellowish out-crop of clay about fifty yards distant, and, pan in hand, 
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he proceeded to examine it. Pan after pan responded from the first with 
about twenty-five cents’ worth of gold, to the last with a hundred dollars, 
when the joyful certainty of the discovery of at least one of the sources of 
supply was a demonstrated fact. Here, indeed, was ‘‘ pay gravel.’”” In 
less than a week every Georgian who had passed the winter in “ Pike’s 
Peak country” was located in the new gold-fields with their fortunate 
countryman. ‘“ Gregory Gulch” was the land of promise. Within one 
month thousands of men were rushing hither from the plains, and pros- 
pecting in every direction, excited to a degree verging on insanity in the 
wild effort to make a similar hit. Thirteen days after Gregory’s first dis- 
covery he made another, bringing to light the “ Bates and Gregory Lode,” 
which raised still higher the prevailing gold fever. That the mountains 
were most difficult of ascent had no deterring power for those who were 
allured by the magic of gold. Teams were compelled up and down prec- 
ipices without regard to dangers, and the plains from the Missouri River 
to Cherry Creek resembled breakers on the waters by reason of the white 
canvas-covered wagons on their surface bearing living freight to swell the 
tide of gold-seekers in the gulches of the mountains, 

In June, 1859, Mr. Gregory followed his other discoveries by that of 
the “ Illinois Mine;’’ and in that season were discovered the Maryland, 
the Bobtail, Mammoth and Gunnell Lodes, all bearing rich ores. At the 
head-waters of the Arkansas, the Blue, and Platte Rivers, gold was found. 
Daring men prospected the Snowy Range and crossed it ; but the Greg- 
ory and Russell Gulches and the locality surrounding became, for the 
greatest number, the coveted territory ; and there, speedily, every foot of 
space that showed the least indication of gold deposit was pre-empted. 
On the banks of the Platte River, outside of Denver, there were lines of 
wagons daily waiting ferriage, and along the trail to the gold district eager 
crowds jostled each other by the way—a motley concourse of travelers, 
either on foot or carried by any animal capable of being pressed into 
service. 

Within six months and a few days after Kansas bestowed her first 
official notice upon “ Pike’s Peak country,” so important did it become 
that a line of coaches was established, involving an expenditure of $300,- 
000, besides a daily one of $800, spanning the desert from Leavenworth 
to Denver, and Kansas was glowingly eulogistic of her “ mineral moun- 
tains.” About the middle of June, 1859, the lamented Horace Greeley, 
with Henry Villard and Albert D. Richardson, arrived at Gregory’s Gulch. 
They had crossed the plains in one of these new coaches, and Mr. Greeley, 
upon his arrival in Denver, became a guest at its only hotel—the Denver 
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House—a log structure, canvas-roofed, and earthen-floored. At that time 
it was the best and only hotel that Denver could boast. A striking 
contrast, indeed, to the commodious and very beautiful hotels to be found 
there now after the comparatively short interval of twenty-eight years of 
its growth. 

Mr. Greeley’s opinions upon the new gold-fields, unsparingly expressed 
in their favor, induced still another outpouring of people toward them; 
and his views upon agricultural values and possibilities in the region, then 
an untried experiment, resulted later in the pretty town of Greeley, on the 
Cache-la-Poudre River, which is now the county seat of Weld, one of the 
most flourishing agricultural counties in the State, with an area of 10,560 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF PROGRESS. 


square miles, its valuation being given at $8,488,475, and its population 
10,000. 

The town of Montana, on the Platte River, had a brief existence of 
less than a year, when it became absorbed in Denver and Auraria, con- 
fronting one another across the sandy bed of Cherry Creek. Nevertheless 
it was the first town, and the seed, so to speak, of the one hundred and 
eighty towns and cities now in the state of Colorado, all developed 
within the lapse of twenty-eight years, since the founding of Montana, as 
were its founders, the germ of a population numbering at the present 
time (according to recent census), 243,910, nearly fifty thousand of whom 
are natives, having been born in that country. John H. Gregory and 
Green Russell, the earliest discoverers of gold, have both passed away. 
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Gilpin County, the smallest in Colorado, twelve by ten miles in extent, is 
located partly on the gulch in which Mr. Gregory made his first discov- 
eries. Central City, its county seat, Black Hawk, and Navadaville, are 
embraced in it. It is wholly ore-producing. The returns of gold and 
silver since the discovery of the latter, some six years subsequent to that 
of gold; have been enormous, rated now at an annual output of $2,639,168. 
Clear Creek County, adjoining Gilpin, was also in part embraced in Greg- 
ory and Russell’s Gulches, Next to Gilpin, it is the smallest county in 
Colorado, though considerably larger than the former, having 437 square 
miles comprised in it, and, like Gilpin, it has yielded immensely, partic- 
ularly in silver, that of last year, 1885, being in silver alone $3,250,000. 

From the years 1858-9, in which the first discoveries of gold were made 
of which there is any record, to 1870, when silver and copper were included, 
the output, according to government statistics, was $27,583,081 in 
Colorado. As pre-eminently ore-yielding counties, Lake (in which is 
Leadville), Park, and Summit, may be added to Gilpin and Clear Creek, 
contributing materially to the sum of over $250,000,000 in gold, silver, 
lead, and copper, which Colorado has produced in the twenty-eight years 
of its existence. . 

In the same locality where fed and fattened the few head of cattle 
turned loose by Williams and Blake in the fall of 1858, are roaming the 
Iliff herds, numbering thousands and representing large and increasing 
wealth. John W. Iliff was one of the first of that class of royalty in Col- 
orado, “Cattle Kings,” now grown numerous, and from the exceeding 
small beginning of less than a dozen head of oxen dates the increase, 
representing vast wealth in that industry. Something over one year ago, it 
was estimated that there was in the state 1,250,000 head of cattle, with a 
prospective calf crop of 248,400, now more than borne out by the fact that 
the number at present given aggregates 1,500,000, average value $20 a head. 
Horse and sheep growing are in this direction, other industries that, ac- 
cording to the returns of assessors, swell the wealth of the State in the 
respective sums of $3,822,325, and $1,500,00 at this time. 

From coal and iron another revenue is derived, forming a large tribu- 
tary to the general income. For the past year (1885) the government 
statistician places the output of coal at 1,250,000 tons, generally from the 
mines of Weld, Gunnison, Las Animas, La Plata, Park, Frémont, El Paso, 
Huerfano, Boulder, Douglass and Jefferson Counties, and that of iron is 
also considerable. Years ago the “prairie schooner,” with its familiar 
propelling force, gave place to modern methods of travel. Sixteen rail- 
ways traverse Colorado at this time, of which nine are broad-gauge, well 
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A COLORADO CANON. 


equipped, and commodiously appointed, and seven narrow-gauge quite as 
carefully arranged. The two systems combined have a milage of 3,072.34, 
and a total schedule of assets (including construction cost) footing up to 
$376, 169,353.45, in which sum foreign capital finds substantial recognition. 
In the Rio Grande Railroad alone there are $75,000,000 invested which 
comes from England and through its gate-way from Holland. This road 
(narrow-guage) has a mileage of 1,317 miles. A pioneer of Colorado and a 
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millionaire, who there made his fortune, D. H. Moffat, Jr., is president of 
it, as he also is—and has been for years—of the First National Bank of 
Denver, which was established in the territorial days of the country. 

In other forms of investment there is much foreign capital placed 
throughout Colorado. Both Scotland and England have large representa- 
tion there. Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Hepworth Dickson visited Colorado 
in its earlier years, and by unstinted praise of the wondrous beauty of 
landscape, the salubrious climate, and above all the future which they pre- 
dicted for it, induced capitalists abroad to turn their regards to the new 
country in the western world. The Earl of Dunraven became the princi- 
pal owner of Estes Park, lying at the foot of “ Long’s Peak.” The Earl 
of Airlie, came, saw, and invested. His son Lord Oglivie is at the present 
time a prominent cattle rancherin Colorado. Anothergentleman controls, 
it is estimated, $10,000,000 invested in real estate, in irrigating ditches 
etc., all of which is foreign capital. A broad margin of it is in the mines, 
and many of the cattle ranches are owned and conducted by English and 
Scotch gentlemen who have invested largely. 

The railways traversing the mountainous portions of the State are in 
the main narrow-gauge roads, and, save the Rio Grande, belong to the Union 
Pacific system, The lines of this order, narrow-gauge, pass through the 
most sublime scenery of the Rocky Mountains. By stupenduous efforts 
of engineering—triumphs indeed—the great mountains have been tun- 
neled or surmounted, the cafions trimmed so as to give place to the iron 
pathway, impinging upon the headlong waters madly rushing down from 
mountain tops. From a mountain-side ten thousand feet above tide water, 
the traveler may look down upon a world grand and grotesque, or up from 
the bed of a cafion along a wall enclosing it to a height of a thousand feet, 
where natural eruption has scattered pinnacles of rocky formation sugges- 
tive of sentinels mounted on the dizzy heights. The fastnesses deemed 
impassable twenty-five years ago—quite inaccessible to ordinary travel— 
are open roadways, through the vigor and ingenuity of man, a victorious 
example of the triumph of mind over matter.” The unbroken wilderness 
without marked limit, that met the eyes of the dauntless pioneers invading 
it nearly twenty eight years since, has taken shape and semblance in the 
superbly prosperous state of Colorado, stretching over the center of the 
Rocky Mountain country and over a portion of the great plains, em- 
bracing an area of 104,500 square miles. 


Hithain Flerdges 








AN OLD HOUSE IN NEW ORLEANS 


A SOUVENIR OF GENERAL JACKSON’S RULE 


In Royal Street, between Du Maine and St. Philip, in the city of New 
Orleans, stands a low, massively built, one-story house, which attracts 
general attention through its quaint colonial architecture and venerable 
appearance. Sixty years ago it was a court-house, and now it is devoted 
to the prosaic purposes of a furniture store. Under this historic roof, in 
March, 1815, General Andrew Jackson was arraigned before Judge Domi- 














AN OLD HOUSE IN NEW ORLEANS 


[From a Photograph.) 


nick A. Hall, of the United States District Court, and adjudged to pay, 
and did pay, a fine of one thousand dollars for the false imprisonment of 
a citizen of the State of Louisiana. 

This dramatic incident attaches to the old house a national interest. 
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General Jackson was still wearing the green laurels of his great victory 
over the British at Chalmette, on the 8th of the previous January, and was 
surrounded by a loyal and devoted soldiery; his graceful submission 
to the civil authority was an act replete with suggestion. The exact 
age of the building is not known: it is said to have been erected in the 
year 1740, and if so, is, with the exception of the old Ursuline Convent 
on Chartres Street, built in 1730, and now the residence of the Catholic 
Archbishop of the diocese, the oldest structure in New Orleans, and perhaps 
in the Mississippi Valley. Its thick walls and low, heavy front are more 
ine keeping, however, with that school of architecture which the Spaniards 
of Granada inherited from their Moorish conquerors, and which was 
brought to New Orleans in the days of the Spanish domination. The 
house is antique enough to carry the mind of the observer back to the 
days of Bienville and his captains; its roof is covered with old reddish- 
yellow tiles, which so picturesquely mark the architectural remains of the 
New Orleans of the Moorish-Spanish school; its battered and time-stained 
front, from which, in the angles, the mortar has been beaten away by the 
hard knocks of more than a century, is painted yellow; against its side 
looking to the south, grows a profusion of climbing, clinging greenery, not, 
however, its own, but the contribution to its quaintness of the garden of 
the adjoining house; and its arched gateway, suggesting the sally-port of a 
castle of feudal days, opens into a dark, wide passage, along which Andrew 
Jackson walked, sixty years ago, to submit to the penalties of Judge 
Hall’s decision. The interior is but a single room, to which is attached at 
the rear something like an alcove. Beyond is the yard of the premises, 
about fifty feet in depth, where once grew flowers, the rose, and the violet, 
and the orange-tree, but which at present is bare and desolate. 

The defeat and utter rout of the British troops under Packenham in 
January left General Jackson the idol and the hero of the hour in New 
Orleans. But before the end of February, while New Orleans was still 
under martial law, owing to the continued presence of the enemy near 
the city, a serious question arose between the commanding-general and 
an element of the ancient population, which, with a man of Jackson’s in- 
flexible purpose and determination, soon provoked dissension and a bit- 
ter antagonism of classes. Intelligence reached the city—satisfactory 
to the public mind, but not to that of Jackson, since it was not offi- 
cial—that a Treaty of Peace had been signed between the United States 
and Great Britain at Ghent on the 24th of December. There was at once 
manifested a general disposition on the part of citizens of French origin, 
who had testified to their loyalty and devotion to the American cause by 
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serving for several weeks against the British on the field of battle and 
otherwise, to be discharged from military service. Judge Martin, author 
of the History of Louisiana, was at that time on the Supreme Bench of 
the state, and was a personal witness of, and in once instance a par- 
ticipant in the stirring events which followed. ‘“ Yielding,” he says, ‘to 
the advice of many around him who were constantly filling his ears with 
their clamors about the disloyalty, disaffection and treason of the people 
of Louisiana, and particularly the state officers and the people of French 
origin, Jackson, on the last day of February, issued a general order, com- 
manding all French subjects possessed of a certificate of their national 
character, subscribed by the Consul of France, and countersigned by the 
commanding-general, to retire into the interior, to a distance above Baton 
Rouge; a measure which was stated to have been rendered indispensable 
by the frequent applications for discharges. The names were directed to 
be taken of all persons of this description remaining in the city after the 
expiration of three days.” 

A few days later it was rumored that General Jackson proposed to 
arrest certain individuals among those whom his action, as reported 
above, concerned. Thereupon a Monsieur Louallier, a native of France and 
a member of the state legislature, and one who had been noted for his 
loyal course during the campaign against the British, published in a New 
Orleans newspaper, on the 3d of March, a strong but patriotic communi- 
cation, protesting against the course of the commanding-general. This 
publication inflamed Jackson to fury; persuaded by some of his previous 
advisers, whose dislike of the citizens of French birth or of French de- 
scent had been manifest throughout the course of the dissensions, that 
Monsieur Louallier had made himself guilty of an offense punishable with 
death and that he should be tried by court-martial asa spy, he first ordered 
the publication of the second section of the rules and articles of war, 
which proclaims the punishment of death against spies, and then directed 
the arrest and confinement of Monsieur Louallier. This order was carried 
out on March 5, and Monsieur Louallier was confined in the United States 
barracks, just below the city. 

Monsieur Louallier’s counsel, Monsieur Morel, applied to Judge Hall for 
awrit of habeas corpus inhiscase. This was granted. Judge Hall’s action 
in granting the writ aroused Jackson to renewed anger. Hall’s enemies— 
for these seemed not to be wanting—hastened to assure the irritated general 
that Hall, like Louallier, was guilty of an offense punishable with death. 
Jackson thereupon wrote Colonel Arbuckle, the commanding officer at the 
barracks, instructing him to arrest Judge Hall. Arbuckle obeyed the order 
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and arrested the judge and confined him in the same apartments with 
Monsieur Louallier. 

While these events were exciting the people an express arrived from 
the War Department at Washington with a packet addressed to General 
Jackson. This packet—which should have informed Jackson officially 
that the treaty between the United States and Great Britain had been 
signed by the President and that an exchange of the ratifications had been 
effected at Washington, February 17—by a strange mistake was given into 
the hands of the messenger in Washington instead of the packet contain- 
ing the intended document ; so that, while all the corroborative evidence 
brought by the express tended to show that peace between the two nations 
really had been settled, Jackson was still unaware, officially, of the fact. 
Under these circumstances, he maintained the condition of martial law in 
the city. Nevertheless, assuming by “ persuasive evidence’”’ that a treaty 
of peace had been ratified, he was on the point of releasing Monsieur Loual- 
her and Judge Hall, when he received the exasperating information from 
Colonel Arbuckle that the judge had requested that a magistrate might be 
allowed to have access to him, preparatory to an effort on the part of Hall 
to invoke the law in order to secure his release. Jackson’s advisers, ac- 
cording to Judge Martin, took advantage of his annoyance to induce him 
to order the arrest of a Mr. Hollander, a substantial merchant of the city 
(why, however, does not appear), and during this interval he further di- 
rected that steps be taken for the trial of Monsieur Louallier for a variety of 
offenses—among these mutiny, exciting mutiny, general misconduct, and 
for being a spy. 

The Supreme Court was in session when these occurrences took place ; 
of the two judges present one was Martin, author of the History of Louts- 
zana, and application was made to them for a writ of habeas corpus in 
favor of Hollander. Without granting the writ at once, the judges allowed 
the case to be argued before them; but prior to the conclusion of the argu- 
ment General Jackson ordered the release of Mr. Hollander. Jackson soon 
after ordered the arrest of Mr. Dick, the United States District-attorney, 
and Mr. Lewis, one of the District judges of the state—the former, for 
having applied to Judge Lewis for a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of Hall 
and the latter for having granted it. The writ was directed to Colonel 
Arbuckle, who, on the ground that Judge Hall had been committed by 
General Jackson under the authority of the United States, refused to 
surrender the judge. The incidental feature of the legal and military com- 
plication ended with the countermanding of the order for the arrest of 
Dick and Lewis. On the 7th of March, finally, Monsieur Louallier was 
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brought for trial before a court-martial of which Major-General Gaines was 
president. 

All these disputes and contentions, together with the memory of the 
original cause of the trouble, had not been without their effect on the excit- 
able inhabitants of the city. A feeling had been engendered against General 
Jackson among the older population which was sufficiently strong to induce 
the destruction, on the night of the 7th, of a transparent painting in his 
honor, which had been displayed at the Exchange Coffee-house, at the 
corner of St. Peter and Chartres Streets, opposite the old Spanish Cabildo 
and over against one corner of the Place d’Armes. This place was at 
that time the principal public resort of the citizens; and it is interesting to 
know that the venerable building still survives, devoted, as the Louisiana 
Exchange, to its former use. On the day following this occurrence 
General Jackson issued an order disbanding, and discharging from the 
military service, the body of the militia of the state. Among those affected 
indirectly by this action were the French subjects, who, notwithstanding 
General Jackson's order of February 28, directing them to retire beyond 
Baton Rouge, had remained quietly at their homes in the city. The 
general was opportunely relieved of any embarrassment he may have 
labored under in regard to these recalcitrants by the receipt of an applica- 
tion signed by the officers and men of the principal volunteer corps of the 
city militia, requesting his clemency in their behalf, and he suspended his 
order of February 28, against the French subjects, till his pleasure should 
be further signified. With this conclusion, we hear no more of these men, 
the original cause of quarrel in connection with General Jackson’s rule in 
New Orleans. 

The condition of affairs in the city was nevertheless critical. The native 
population on the one side, and the Americain * and army elements on the 
other, were sharply antagonized in consequence of the drift of events. On 
the evening of the 8th an incident occurred which strongly emphasized this 
hostility, and which, but for the good sense and peaceful counsels of some of 
the more influential among the citizens, might have resulted in a serious 
riot. The proprietor of the Exchange Coffee-house was compelled by a 
number of Jackson’s army officers to display a new transparent painting to 
replace the one destroyed the night before, and to illuminate the hall in a 
more brilliant manner than usual. At night these officers assembled in con 
siderable numbers at the Coffee-house and stood near the painting, resolved 


* The term Americain has been applied, almost from the foundation of the colony, by the 
Creoles of Louisiana to designate the English-speaking Americans from other parts of the United 
States. As used in Louisiana, it has a social as well as geographical and ethnological meaning. 
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to resist v2 et armis any attempt that might be made toremove or deface it. 
The announcement of this fact, and a rumor having been spread that a 
number of United States soldiers were in the neighborhood ready at the 
first call to hasten to the Coffee-house, an excitement was aroused which 
would only have needed the spur of a collision between two individuals of 
the opposite factions to have developed into a dangerous breach of the 
peace. 

On the goth of March Monsieur Louallier was acquitted by the court- 
martial of the charges that had been brought against him; in fact the 
court could not have acted otherwise in view of the unquestionable loyalty 
of the accused, and his patriotic record asa citizen. The court-martial’s 
conclusion naturally offended Jackson, and without releasing either Monsieur 
Louallier or Judge Hall he issued a general order announcing his disap- 
proval of the findings, and giving his reasons therefor. This was on March 
10. On the 11th, however, he adopted another course as regards Judge 
Hall, for on that day, under his instructions, the latter was taken from his 
confinement in the barracks under guard, and was escorted to a point 
several miles beyond the city limits, where he was left with an admonition 
not to return “till the ratification of the treaty was regularly announced, 
or the British shall have left the Southern coast.”” The exile of Judge Hall 
was followed by the release of Monsieur Louallier, for,as says Judge Martin, 
“At the dawn of light, on Monday, the 13th, an express reached head- 
quarters, with the despatch which had accidentally been misplaced, in the 
office of the Secretary of War, three weeks before. The cannon soon an- 
nounced the arrival of this important document, and Louallier was in- 
debted for his liberation to the precaution, which Eaton says, the Pres- 
ident of the United States had taken to direct Jackson to issue a procla- 
mation for the pardon of all military offenses.” 

The question of the regular announcement of the ratification of peace 
having thus been settled to the satisfaction of Jackson's mind, Judge Hall 
returned from his brief exile. Amid the general rejoicings at the return 
of peace, the people received him with enthusiasm, first, as a victim, as 
they regarded it, of the commanding general's arbitrary conduct, and, sec- 
ond, as the first United States judge who had been given them and whom 
they respected for his high principles. The inevitable sequel to the excit- 
ing events of the week was now expected and advocated by all who had sup- 
ported the opposition to General Jackson’s course. This sequel took shape 
March 21, in an action against Jackson for false imprisonment of Monsieur 
Louallier, On the day mentioned, the affidavits of the clerk of the Dis- 
trict court, of the United States marshal, of Monsieur Louallier’s attor- 
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ney, and of Colonel Arbuckle, were laid before Judge Hall sitting in the 
old house in Royal Street, in his judicial capacity. Under the massive 
arch of its broad gateway the tall, gaunt, soldierly figure of the victor of 
Chalmette walked, stately and erect, and stood, a memorable example of 
obedience to the laws, while Judge Hall imposed a fine on him for having 
been guilty of arbitrary and violent conduct when the necessity for sucha 
course did not exist. The day was not without its dramatic accessories 
and its possible perils. At the Exchange Coffee-house, about four squares 
distant from the court-house, and which, as the favorite rendezvous of the 
native population, was in a certain way the camp of the enemy of those 
at military head-quarters, a rumor gained ground that a demonstration was 
in progress in favor of General Jackson which, it was thought, might deter 
Judge Hall from doing his duty. “It appears,” says Martin, “that some 
of his (Jackson’s) party, at this period, entertained the hope that Hall 
could be intimidated and prevented from proceeding further. A report 
was accordingly circulated that a mob would assemble in and about the 
court-house—that the pirates of Barataria, to whom the judge had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious before the war by his zeal and strictness in the 
prosecution that had been instituted against several of their ringleaders, 
would improve this opportunity of humbling him. Accordingly, groups 
of them took their stands in different parts of the hall and gave a shout 
when Jackson entered. It is due to him to state, that it did not appear 
that he had the least intimation that a disturbance was intended, and his 
influence was honestly exercised to prevent disorder.” 

While Jackson’s friends were thus receiving him with enthusiasm within 
the court-house, the scene on the outside was not lacking in features of 
interest. It may be doubted whether a more cosmopolitan and ethno- 
logically complete assemblage could have been gathered together in any 
other spot on the globe. The races of at least four of the continents— 
Europe, the two Americas, and Africa—jostled each other in their eager- 
ness to catch a glimpse of the man of the hour. General Jackson listened 
patiently to the proceedings wherein he was charged with having acted in 
an arbitrary manner toward a citizen in time of peace, and, at the end was 
declared guilty. He was then fined one thousand dollars and costs, 
Judge Hall declaring from the bench that, in consideration of the services 
he had rendered his country in the field, he would not add imprisonment 
to the penalty. On the rendering of the judge’s decision a check was im- 
mediately filled by a friend of Jackson, who was present, which was signed 
by the general and handed to the United States Marshal, who accepted it 
as a quittance of the fine, and the costs. 
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When at the conclusion of this memorable trial General Jackson left 
the court-house, his friends procured a hack, into which he entered and 
was dragged by his admirers in triumph to the Exchange Coffee-house. 
There he made a speech, in the course of which he begged the people to 
remember the example of respectful submission to the administration of 
justice which he had given them, and in conclusion said, that ‘‘ During 
the invasion he had exerted every faculty in support of the Constitution 
and the laws; but on that day he had been called on to submit to thei 
operation under circumstances which many persons might have deemed 
sufficient to justify resistance. Considering obedience to the laws, even 
when we think them unjustly applied, as the first duty of a citizen, he did 
not hesitate to comply with.the sentence they had heard pronounced.” 








HISTORY OF A NEWSPAPER 
THE PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE 


At the City of Philadelphia, on the 24th of December, 1728, the initial 
number of Zhe Untversal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences, or The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, appeared with a great flourish. The history of its origin 
is curious. In that year Benjamin Franklin and Hugh Meredith started, 
under the firm name of B. Franklin & H. Meredith, a printing office in 
that city; there being then two already in existence; Andrew Bradford’s 
and Samuel Kiemer’s, whose establishment young Franklin and Meredith 
had just left. 

One of Franklin’s pet schemes in connection with his printing press 
was the starting of a newspaper; and when George Webb—one of Kie- 
mer’s apprentices, who had “ bought his time ”"—applied to the new firm 
for work, Franklin told him he had none for him at present, but that in a 
short time he would have; and very unwisely informed him of his news- 
paper project, which Webb at once communicated to Kiemer, who seized 
the idea, engaged Webb to assist him, and on the Ist of October, 1728, 
issued a stilted and grandiloquent prospectus, in which he said, ‘‘ Whereas 
many have encouraged me to publish a paper of intelligence ; and whereas 
the late Mercury has been so wretchedly performed as to be a scandal to 
the name of printing and to be truly styled nonsense in folio” 
“there is design’d to be publish’d the Latter End of November next a 
most useful Paper of Intelligence” . . . and “ that each person who pre- 
serves these papers, will possess the richest Mine of Knowledge (of the Kind) 
ever before discovered, except of late in Europe.” The first number ap- 
peared December 24, with the lengthy title given above. The size was a 
small folio, six and a quarter by ten and a half inches, printed page. It 
contained Kiemer’s opening address, two columns were devoted to reprint- 
ing Chambers’ Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (a work which had just 
appeared in London, and of which a portion was printed in each issue 
of the paper while in Kiemer’s hands), three advertisements, two being his 
own,etc. The price was ten shillings per annum; the advertisements were 
three shillings each, with no limit as to length, apparently. 

Franklin was naturally enraged at having his scheme stolen, did what he 
could to injure the new enterprise, and when it was about a month old he 
commenced a series of papers in Bradford’s Mercury, under the title of 
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“ Busy-Body,” which were very bright and personal, and helped to draw 
attention from the new paper. Kiemer himself did not escape Franklin’s 
ridicule, and replied both in prose and verse. In spite, however, of Frank- 
lin’s efforts, the paper was issued regularly once a week till it reached its 
twenty-seventh number, which was belated a week. In his apology for its 
delay the editor explained, .. . “I was awak’d when fast asleep in Bed, 
about Eleven at Night, overtir'd with the Labour of the Day, and taken 
away from my Dwelling, by Writ and Summons, it being basely and con- 
fidently given out, that I was about to run away.” .. . A little further on 
he writes, ... “I had at least at the rate of £120 per annum, clear of all 
Charges, secured to me by my newspaper, and Leeds Almanack ; was in- 
dustrious, frugal and temperate even to a fault, seldom spending above 
a groat [4 pence] a Day for my Diet, and many times not above two- 
pence.” After a week’s delay a compromise was effected between Kiemer 
and his creditors, and the paper was continued to its thirty-ninth num- 
ber, when, having disposed of his printing office, Kiemer was only too glad 
to sell the publication to Franklin and Meredith for a trifling sum. As to 
its circulation, Kiemer had stated that he printed two hundred and 
fifty copies, but Franklin asserted that the paper had but “ ninety ” sub- 
scribers when it came into his hands. 

With the change of proprietors the character of the paper underwent a 
marked change also. The absurd title was curtailed to Zhe Pennsylvania 
Gazette ; the extracts from the Dictionary were dropped, the method of 
dating was changed (Kiemer having adopted the “ Friends’” method to 
gain their patronage), and the paper generally improved. Franklin, in his 
address to the subscribers, apologized for the discontinuance of the Dic- 
tionary, and said that at the rate it was being published it would take fifty 
years to finish it. The imprint was “ Philadelphia: Printed by B. Franklin 
and H. Meredith, at the New Printing-Office near the Market, where Ad- 
vertisements are taken in, and all Persons may be supplied with this Paper, 
at Ten Shillings a Year.” At the forty-fourth number the new proprietors 
changed the paper to a semi-weekly, the first in America, appearing on 
Mondays and Thursdays; but it was not a success, and at the fifty-sixth 
number it was changed back to a weekly, and so continued till the sixty- 
sixth number, when it again became a semi-weekly for six numbers, and 
then a weekly once more, which it remained ever after. 

In July, 1730, Franklin bought Meredith’s share of the office, borrowing 
the £200 necessary for the purchase from two of his friends, and was re- 
lieved of his partner, whose name was not dropped from the heading, how- 
ever, till 1732. Sparks believed that Franklin wrote little for his paper, 
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and he seems to have relied largely upon outsiders for his essays, as the fol- 
lowing incident shows: In 1734, Bradford, in his Mercury, rebuked Frank- 
lin for publishing a vulgar article, and Franklin apologized by stating that, 
“by being too nice in the choice of little pieces sent him by correspond- 
ents, he had almost discouraged them from Writing any more.” In 1735 
Franklin announced in the Gazette that “ by the indulgence of the Honour- 
able Colonel Spotswood, Post-Master-General, the printer hereof is allowed 
to send the Gazette by the post, postage free, to all parts of the post road 
from Virginia to New England.” 

In 1736 one of the numbers of the Gasette appeared with the outer 
form reversed, so that the first and last pages were printed upside down, 
and in the next issue appeared the following: “The printer hopes the irreg- 
ular publication of this paper will be excused a few times by his town 
readers, in consideration of his being at Burlington with the press, laboring 
for the public good to make money more plentiful””—the meaning of 
which was that Franklin had been awarded the job of printing the £40,000 
of New Jersey paper currency, which had been voted three years before, 
and had gone with one of his presses to superintend it. The paper was at 
this time a small folio of four pages, and continued so till October 6, 1739, 
when it was changed to a quarto double-column; and in 1741 it was en- 


larged (to measure 6} by g inches), and a rude wood-cut of the Provincial 
Arms added to the head line. At this time such was the flood of news 


and advertizing that double numbers were often necessary. We will see 
what one of these contains. The first page is taken up by two letters 
from Robert Hodshon, telling the public that he “‘ was within an ace of 
1,000,000 or 1,100,000 pieces of eight’ by the attempted capture of Pani- 
maine in the Spanish war then raging. . . . The second contains the latest 
news from London (only seventy-seven days old). . . . The third is filled 
with Philadelphia, Boston and New York news. Among the latter we find 
that “three Negroes were hanged and two burnt alive as guilty of the 
Negro Plot; they all of them died hardened, professing innocency to the 
last.” Another negro was hung in Albany for child-stealing, and twelve 
vessels cleared and five entered ... The last five pages are taken up 
with sixty-nine advertisements (five being Franklin's), from which we 
quote: “ To Be Sold, By William Spofford, in First Street, a likely young 
Negro Man... . Just Imported and to be sold by Myles Strickland, in 
Market Street, Godfrey’s Cordials, Mary Bannister’s Drops, Grand Elixor 
and Batemans Drops.” . . . There are six missing Apprentices who are 
valued at an average of thirty shillings each, and seven “ Strayed or Stolen.” 
Horses are valued at ten shillings less than the human servants on an aver- 
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age ... and the paper ends with the colophon, “ Philadelphia: Printed by 
B. Franklin, Post-Master, at the New Printing Office, near the Market.” 
A short time before (1737) Franklin had succeeded in getting the Post- 
mastership of Philadelphia away from Bradford, which greatly helped his 
paper, giving it a larger circulation and advertising patronage, and 
enabling him to still further enlarge it, which he did in February, 1742, 
making it three columns wide. 

But in the mean time Franklin was stepping more and more into public 
life, and found his time so occupied with miscellaneous affairs that he was 
seriously neglecting his printing office; and on the Ist of January, 1748, a 
partnership was entered into between B. Franklin and D. Hall, a Scotch 
journeyman printer in Franklin’s employ, for the term of eighteen years, 
to begin on the 21st day of January, 1748, “‘on or before which day the 
Presses, Types and materials now commonly used by the said B, Franklin 
shall be put into the hands and under the care of the said D. Hall.” At the 
end of eighteen years Hall was to have the preference of purchasing the 
type and materials if he chose, on stating his intention in writing at least 
twelve months before the expiration of the partnership. Thomas, in his 
History of Printing, says: “ Hall took the sole management of the concern ; 
and, I am well informed, gave Franklin 10004, currency, per annum, for a 
number of years as a relinquishment of his share of the profits;” the 
contract stipulated “that on the first Monday of each Month, all the 
accounts were to be drawn out fair and communicated to each other and 
settled,” and Franklin says “ He took off my hands all care of the printing 
office, paying me punctually my share of the profits,” both of which seem 
to contradict Thomas. The paper was enlarged in 1749, and continued 
the same size for many years, a folio, measuring nine by fifteen inches—it 
sometimes varied in width, three columns wide, with from four to eight 
pages. With the formation of the partnership, Franklin ceased all active 
work on the Gazette, though he sometimes wrote for it and was able, un- 
doubtedly, to help it in many indirect ways ; to him is accredited the design 
of a serpent divided into parts, each bearing the name of a colony, with the 
motto “ Join or Die,” which was first published in the Gazette in 1754, and 
which was extensively copied by the Colonial Press. 

The Gazette appeared October 31, 1765, in mourning, on account of the 
Stamp Act, which was to take effect the next day, and which imposed a tax 
on newspapers, and the regular publication of the paper ceased for two 
weeks, the gap being filled by broadsides or large hand-bills headed “ Re- 
markable Occurrences,” etc. It was soon found impossible to enforce 
the Act, and on the 21st of November, the paper resumed its regular 
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issue, taking the precaution to drop the colophon, which did not appear 
again till the 13th of February, 1766. With the year 1765 the partnership 
was fast drawing to a close, and Franklin gave a power of attorney to “ his 
trusty and loving friend James Parker,” a New Jersey Printer, to examine 
all accounts kept of the said partnership by the said Hall, etc., and by 
Parker’s report we are able to learn how the Gazette had prospered in the 
eighteen years, the gross receipts being over £16,000. 

From the 13th of February to the ist of May, 1776, the Gazette was 
printed by David Hall, who then formed a partnership with William 
Sellers. In 1772 Hall died, and was succeeded by his two sons, William, 
and David Hall, Jun., who took his share of the business, and the firm 
name of Hall & Sellers was continued. The paper was suspended from 
November 27, 1776, to February 5, 1777, and on the capture of Philadel- 
phia by the British, it was again discontinued from the roth of September, 
1777, to the 5th of January, 1779, although a few straggling numbers were 
issued at York, Pa. 

With its reappearance, after the evacuation of Philadelphia, it was with 
a change of title (the first since it left Kiemer’s hands) to The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette and Weekly Advertiser. In 1804 Seilers died, and the paper 
was published by William and David Hall, for a short time, and then 
passed into the hands of William Hall, Jun., who printed it from 1805 to 
1810, when the firm became Hall & Pierie. In 1816 the paper was pub- 
lished by Hall & Atkinson, and was continued by them to 1821, when, on 
the death of Hall, it passed into Atkinson’s hands, who changed the name 
to the Saturday Evening Post, under which it is still published, and the 
title of Zhe Pennsylvania Gazette disappeared for the first time since its 
establishment in 1728, when but five newspapers were printed in the now 
United States. On its cessation it left more than seven hundred news- 
papers to carry on the work it had helped to inaugurate ninety-one years 
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THE MARCH OF THE SPANIARDS ACROSS ILLINOIS 


To obtain the proper point of view from which the scenes this paper 
seeks to portray shall arrange themselves in true historical perspective, it 
is necessary for the reader to recall some of the events of the last century, 
and to imagine himself among them. After France had staked and lost an 
empire on the Heights of Abraham, she seemed eager to strip herself even 
of those possessions in the New World which her great adversary did not 
claim. Before the treaty of peace which closed the old French War was 
signed in 1763, whereby the red banner of St. George replaced the white 
flag of the Bourbons in all the region between the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence, a secret arrangement was made which gave the vast territory 
west of the Father of the Waters together with the port at its mouth to 
Spain.* Why the weak and foolish king of France so recklessly despoiled 
his crown of its jewels, needs not now to betold. Nor how the citizens of 
the once gay French town of New Orleans struggled in the iron grasp of 
the grim soldier who sealed their subjection to Spanish Dominion in their 
blood.t Nor how the settlers in what is now Illinois, who would not 
yield allegiance to the British king, removed to the new town of St. Louis 
that they might still be Frenchmen, only to find this place also under the 
hated rule of the Mother of the Inquisition.t Within a few years all resist- 
ance ceased ; and with garrisons at New Orleans, St. Louis, and the smaller 
places along the western bank of the Mississippi, and with armed vessels 
upon its waters, Spain rested secure in the undisputed possession of the 
immense area for which she gave nothing, and which was worth so much. 
We do not realize at the present time that the early inhabitants of what is 
now Illinois had the Spaniard fora neighbor. Nor that the territory of 
ten free and sovereign States of our Union lying beyond the Mississippi 
was once seemingly as hopelessly doomed to civil and ecclesiastical tyranny 
as any province of old Spain. And his Most Catholic Majesty not only 
owned all the country west of what some early voyagers finely call “ The 
Eternal River,”§ but soon laid claim to the exclusive control of its waters, 
and would not suffer the Mississippi to go unvexed to the sea. This is 
vividly illustrated by a single incident occurring in the latter part of the 
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last century. Andrew Ellicott, Boundary Commissioner on behalf of the 
United States of America, after encamping at the confluence of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, embarked upon the latter stream, and writes as fol- 
lows in his journal of the voyage. “Left the shore at daylight and pro- 
ceeded down the river to the station of one of the Spanish Gallies; the 
master behaved very politely, but informed us that it would be proper to 
remain at his station till the next morning. (The next morning) we pro- 
ceeded down to New Madrid. . . the commandant requested me to continue 
there two or three days.”* It was as if a representative of our govern- 
ment, leaving Cairo in Illinois to-day to visit New Orleans, should be 
halted by a foreign armed vessel, taken into custody for several days, and 
only suffered to proceed at the will of a petty officer of another nation. 

Such was the situation during the American Revolution, after Spain 
had been induced by France in 1779 to take part in the war against Great 
Britain. She soon made herself mistress of the English posts at Baton 
Rouge, Natchez, and Mobile, and on these conquests based a claim to the 
region east of the Mississippi, at least as far as the river Ohio, and at the 
period now in question was preparing to strengthen her pretensions and 
to include in them what we know as the North-west. 

The Spanish capital of what was afterward known as upper Louisiana 
was the little village of St. Louis, founded as a trading-post by the French 
in 1764. The Spaniards inclosed it with a stockade and some stone forti- 
fications, by reason of the attack made upon the place in 1780, by the Eng- 
lish and Indians from Michillimackinac.+ Its governor in the year of grace 
1781 was Don Francisco Cruvat, Brevet Lieutenant-colonel of infantry, 
Captain in the Regiment of Louisiana, Commander and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the western part and districts of the Illinois, for his Most Catholic 
Majesty the King of Spain. 

And in the month of January of that year, under Don Francisco’s 
auspices, and from his garrison, went forth the expedition whose fortunes 
will now be followed. It was the second day of the month when the 
dwellers on the few streets near the river bank, which comprised the village 
of St. Louis, might have been seen flocking to the long stone house, con- 
structed by Pierre Laclede, the founder of the place, and then the official 
residence of the Spanish Lieutenant-Governor.{ They came together to 
witness the departure of a force which all perhaps felt to be charged with 
an important mission, though few knew its object. On the wide stone 
steps which led up from the street to the main floor of the government 
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house, we may suppose that the governor himself had taken his stand to 
give his last instructions and farewells to the chiefs of the expedition. 
There was Don Eugenio Pourré, the commander, ranking as Captain of 
the Spanish line, the one man perhaps besides the governor who knew the 
real purpose of the undertaking; near him was Don Carlos Tayon, the 
second in command, and a lieutenant in the royal service, perchance talk- 
ing with a very important member of the party, Don Luis Chevalier, “a 
man well versed in the language of the Indians.’ And a little apart, re- 
garding the white men with stolid indifference, were two sachems of the 
red race, whose names, as nearly as the Spanish account has preserved 
them, were Eleturno and Naquigen.* The latter is probably identical 
with Nakioun, a chief of the Ottawa tribe bordering on Lake Michigan, with 
whom George Rogers Clark held negotiations after his capture of Kaskas- 
kia.t ‘“ Great Chiefs,” they are called in the old chronicle, and great per- 
haps in some respects they were. At all events the journey on which 
they were going, and for which they were specially selected, required a 
combination of nerve, endurance, and skill which amounted to greatness. 
In the snow of the village street, in front of the government building, 
were drawn up the little band whose leaders we have mentioned. There were 
sixty-five militia men, of whom thirty are said to have been Spaniards,t and 
the remainder probably of French birth or descent, but all of them sworn 
subjects of the Spanish sovereign, and fired with zeal to strike a blow 
against the nation now a foe of both France and Spain. Here and there 
among them might have been a grizzled veteran who had fought for the 
King of Spain in other countries, and had come to this new land with 
Reilly, the subjugator of New Orleans, or as one of the body-guard of Don 
Francisco, or one of his predecessors. Lounging near them were their 
allies, a band of sixty Indians, said to have been gathered from several 
tribes, the names of some of which have not fared kindly in the contem- 
porary accounts. The “Sotus,” for instance, are perhaps the Sioux, or 
the Sauks. It is possible that the “ Otaguos”’ are the Ottagamies or Foxes, 
or they may be the Ottawas. But there is something more familiar about 
the ‘ Putuamis,” as the Spaniard hath it, and we can hardly go wrong in 
identifying them with the Pottawatamies, who doubtless even then by 
diligent attention to the principal business of their lives, were earning for 
themselves the same regard in which their memory is still held in Illinois. 
But the governor and the commander have exchanged their last words and 
parting salutes, the signal is given, and the long line, moving in Indian file, 
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winds down the bank, and across the frozen surface of the mighty river, 
and disappears in the forests of the Illinois shore. 

It was no ordinary journey which lay before them. Many marches far 
more famous have been of less extent and with fewer privations. Four 
hundred miles or more, by the route they followed, in the depth of winter, 
they were to toil through the snow and ice, amid forests and over prairies, 
to reach their destination. They were heavily laden, “each one with pro- 
visions for his own subsistence and with various merchandise,” says one 
aecount of this march, “which was necessary to content in case of need 
the barbarous nations through whom they were obliged to cross.”* For 
winter was not the only foe they had to meet. 

More than one savage tribe, owning at least a nominal allegiance to 
England, lay in their path. Well was it for them that they had on their 
staff Don Luis Chevalier, the “man well versed in the language of the 
Indians,” who was as useful to this expedition as ever the French savants 
were to Napoleon’s army in Egypt. By seasonable negotiations and pre- 
cautions, by timely gifts, and Don Luis’ successful diplomacy with the 
ambassadors from the dwellers in the forests and on the prairie, the com- 
mander, says the report, “‘ prevented considerable bodies of Indians from 
opposing this expedition, for it would otherwise have been difficult to 
have accomplished the taking of the post.” * 

And what and where was this post which was the goal of this strange 
and toilsome march? In brief, the party sought to capture the English 
fort, St. Joseph, situated within the limits of the present State of Mich- 
igan. To answer the question more fully, let us recur for a moment to the 
earlier history of a portion of the North-west. On the first of November, 
1679, the great explorer, La Salle, coasting the shore of Lake Michigan, 
reached the mouth of the river, which he called the Miamis, now known 
as the St. Joseph. Here, while he waited for his faithful comrade Tonty 
to join him from Michillimackinac, he set his men to build a fort of timber 
on arising ground at the mouth of the river.t The following year this 
structure was destroyed by the deserters from Fort Crévecoeur of the IIli- 
nois, on their way to Mackinac. Early in the next century, the Jesuits 
placed a mission, and the French Government built and garrisoned a fort 
on the St. Joseph River, about sixty miles from its mouth.”{ In 1761, 
after the capitulation of Montreal, a detachment of the 60th British Regi- 
ment, then called the Royal Americans, relieved the French troops and 
hoisted the English flag. But the post was soon to change masters again. 
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Hardly two years had passed, when the storm evoked by the mighty 
spirit of Pontiac burst all unexpectedly upon the young English ensign, 
Schlosser, and his command of fourteen men, who composed the garrison 
of Fort St. Joseph; and in less than two minutes, as he declayes, the fort 
was plundered, eleven men were killed, and the commander and three sur- 
viving soldiers were prisoners and on their way to Detroit.* This affair 
occurred eighteen years before the march which is the subject of this 
paper; and among the French traders then at the fort was one “M. 
Louison Chevalie,” as he is named in a letter from an English trader whom 
he saved from being killed.+ This probably is the same person whom 
the Spaniards call Don Luis Chevalier, the diplomat of this expedition, 
and if so, his former residence at Fort St. Joseph, and acquaintance with 
the Indians there, must have been of great service. It was a simple process 
in those days which transformed Monsieur Louison into Don Luis. 

When Pontiac a few years later sullenly yielded to the power of Eng- 
land, Fort St. Joseph received another garrison of British troops. They 
were unmolested until the second year of the American Revolution, when 
one Thomas Brady, residing at Cahokia, organized a party of sixteen 
volunteers, who crossed the prairies in October, 1777, to St. Joseph, 
surprised the fort at night, defeated the garrison of twenty-one regulars, 
and captured a quantity of merchandise. On their return, however, the 
party were overtaken at the Calumet River, not far from the site of Chi- 
cago, by the British soldiers and their Indian allies, and were completely 
routed. Twelve were taken prisoners, of whom Brady was one, but he 
escaped and returned to Cahokia, perhaps inspired by that love for office 
which made him in after years Sheriff of St. Clair County in the IIlinois.t 
The death of Brady’s comrades aroused their friends to revenge, and in 
the summer of 1778, Paulette Meilett, the founder of the present town of 
Peoria, Illinois, with three hundred French and Indians, marched from 
that place to St. Joseph, and stormed the fort, though defended by Eng- 
lish troops and cannon, seized the Indian goods there stored, and sent 
the garrison to Canada.g When Meilett had departed the English once 
more returned, and were again in possession at the era of our story. 

It was the head-quarters of the Indian traders for the region, and one 
of the points from which Indian bands were sent forth to harass the 
American settlers in the valley of the Ohio. The exact site of the fort 
has been somewhat difficult.to ascertain. The historians, from Parkman 
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to quaint old Governor Reynolds,* locate it on the site of La Salle’s Fort 
at the mouth of the St. Joseph, or at the portage to the Kankakee, where 
South Bend, Indiana, stands. In the various accounts it skips back and 
forth with the celerity of a little hill, but Father Charlevoix’ narrative of 
his visit to it in 1721, and the French and English maps,t+ make it quite 
certain that it was on the south bank of the river St. Joseph, about one 
mile west of the present town of Niles, Michigan, and nearly on the same 
site occupied in this century by the Carey mission to the Indians. And 
it was at this time the nearest fortification to St. Louis which flew the 
English flag. 

This was the place which the Government of Spain, now vigorously 
engaged in the war against Great Britain, had resolved to capture, and to 
this end this march across what is now the State of Illinois was made. It 
was not undertaken, like the attempts of Brady and Meillet, at the season 
when the rivers were open, and shore and stream furnished a bountiful 
supply of food. Nor was it against an unsuspicious enemy, but one doubly 
warned, and, to all expectation, on the alert against another attack. Nor 
could these bold fellows take the most direct route to the point of attack, 
as preceding expeditions had done, for no man might face the Grand 
Prairie in winter and expect to survive. For shelter and for water, and 
fuel as well, they were compelled to follow the courses of the streams 
and the woods which bordered them, and so they journeyed patiently 
north-eastward, pushing forward in the teeth of the wintry blasts which 
grew ever colder and more dreary. By day they plodded onward, laden 
with their heavy burdens, having before them only the ice-covered streams 
on the one hand, and the straggling forests, with glimpses of the vast white 
plains beyond, on the other. Now and then some light-hearted French- 
man from his place in the line breaks into song, or flings a cheery word to 
a comrade in advance, but for the most part we may imagine them silently 
and steadily marching on. By night, around their camp fires on some 
wooded point above the stream, the song and jest go round, and they ex- 
change reminiscences of war and foray. And the Spaniards tell of their 
glorious capture of West Florida but two years before, when their able 
leader, Calvez, compelled the English colonel at Baton Rouge to lay down 
his arms and surrender that post and Natchez, and stormed Mobile and 
attacked Pensacola. And the Frenchmen speak of their fathers’ deeds or 
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their own at Braddock’s defeat, or their unavailing efforts to save Fort Du 
Quesne or Niagara. 

The weather was unusually severe and their supplies but scanty. 
“ They suffered,” says the account, “in so extensive a march, and so rigor- 
ous a season, the greatest inconvenience from cold and hunger.’ Nota 
sign or trace of civilized habitation greeted the eyes of these bold war- 
riors, while they crossed the whole of what is now the State of Illinois, 
from south-west to north-east, and journeyed on into what is now Indiana 
(though they knew the whole region as “the Illinois’’), and passed the 
portage from the Kankakee to the St. Joseph, at or near the site of the 
present town of South Bend, Indiana. The Indian allies of the English, 
who must have met them in this part of their journey, were readily 
persuaded, by presents and promises of a share in the plunder of the 
fort, to regard the situation from an impartial point of view. They 
took the question of aiding their English friends under advisement, and 
kept it there until aid was needless. The short march along the St. Joseph 
River was quickly made, as the hardy band rushed onward to the fruition 
of their hopes. The few English traders and soldiers within the stockade, 
relying upon the vigilance of their savage spies, were totally unprepared 
for the sudden dash which made them prisoners, and transferred Fort St. 
Joseph to the king of Spain. He was the sixth sovereign who had borne 
sway there, if we include in the list La Salle and Pontiac, who in truth were 
kinglier men than any of the others. 

Don Eugenio Pourré took possession in the name of his king of St. 
Joseph and its dependencies, and of the river of the Illinois. He lowered 
the English flag and raised in its place the standard of his Most Catholic 
Majesty, which was there displayed during the whole time of his stay. His 
men plundered the fort with system and dispatch, giving the greater part 
of the provisions and goods to their own Indians and to those who lived at 
St. Joseph, “as had been offered them,” says the Spanish account, “in case 
they did not oppose the troops,” and destroying the remainder with the 
magazine and store-houses. They remained but a few days for rest and re- 
freshment, and then commenced their homeward route, which was accom- 
plished without incident. Don Eugenio took the English flag, and deliv- 
ered it on his arrival at St. Louis to Don Francisco Cruvat, in testimony of 
the successful execution of his orders; and with this ceremony the advent- 
urous march concluded. We hear nothing more of Don Eugenio Pourré, 
but it appears from the American State papers relative to public lands 
that his second in command, Don Charles Tayon, who it is stated “ had ren- 
dered important services to the Spanish Government from the year 1770, 
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and was second in command at the siege of St. Joseph, which he contrib- 
uted to take,” afterward received a commission for his merits, and was 
commandant of St. Charles of Missouri from the year 1792 to the year 1804, 
and that a tract of land was granted to him in 1800 by Don Charles 
Dehault Delassus, Spanish Governor of Upper Louisiana.* 

And now, what was the real object of this remarkable undertaking? It 
was not a mere foray for the sake of booty, since all that was captured was 
either destroyed or given to the Indians. Revenge forthe attack upon St. 
Louis in the preceding year by the Mackinac trappers and savages would 
hardly account for an expedition undertaken at such expense, and at such 
a time of the year, and which moreover was not sent against Mackinac. The 
true answer must be found in the wily schemes of the Spanish Court, and if 
we change the scene to the other side of the Atlantic new light will be 
thrown upon it. Spain had been since June, 1779, at war with Britain and 
nominally a friend of the colonies. This was not by reason of any interest 
in our cause, for the idea of American Independence was extremely unwel- 
come to her, but simply for her own purposes. It is now quite certain that 
France agreed to sacrifice to Spain, as a condition of her declaration of 
war, the interests of the new republic in the fisheries and in the West. And 
her successes against the English on the lower Mississippi enabled her to 
lay the foundation of a claim which ultimately grew to portentous dimen- 
sions. The heart of the Spanish King was set upon the recovery of Gibral- 
tar as a result of the war, and all of his conquests he proposed to surrender 
at its conclusion, if needs be, to obtain from Great Britain the key to the 
Mediterranean. Naturally his ministers desired to make those successes as 
great as possible. With the aid of France they expected either to accom- 
plish the desired exchange with England or to greatly enlarge the Spanish 
Empire in America, regardless of the claims of the United States. 

At the outset they seemed to content themselves with the region 
known as West Florida. John Jay was our representative at Madrid, and 
on his first arriving there, the Minister of Foreign Affairs practically con- 
ceded that the Mississippi was our boundary. But a different tone soon 
prevailed, the atmosphere became more and more unfriendly to the United 
States, until it was apparent that nothing less than the entire valley of the 
Mississippi would satisfy the ambition of the Spaniards. Their conquests 
of Baton Rouge and Natchez were made to serve as a basis for a title to 
the whole eastern side of the lower Mississippi, as far as the Ohio. They 
needed something more, in order that they might include in their demands 
what was afterward known as the North-west Territory, and that was soon 
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supplied. Jay, writing to our Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Robert R. 
Livingston, from Madrid, under date of April 28, 1782, says: “ The Madrid 
Gasette of the 12th of March contains a paragraph of which you ought not 
to be ignorant. I shall therefore copy it verbatim and add a translation as 
literal as I can make it.” Then follows the account of the capture of St. 
Joseph, from which I have already quoted. And Jay adds: “ When you 
consider the ostensible object of this expedition, the distance of it, the for- 
malities with which the place, the country and the river were taken posses- 
sion of in the name of his Catholic Majesty, I am persuaded it will not be 
necessary for me to swell this letter with remarks that would occur to a 
reader of far less penetration than yourself.” * 

Let us here call attention, fora moment, to the length of time required 
to transmit the news of this matter to Spain. We may suppose that Don 
Eugenio Pourré presented himself at the government house in St. Louis 
on his return from St. Joseph and made his formal report early in March, 
1781. The news was then forwarded by bateaux which slowly drifted down 
the Mississippi, and in the course of time brought the despatches to New 
Orleans. Thence by the next vessel that sailed, these were forwarded to 
the Commandant Gencral of the army of Operations at the Havana, who 
was also the Governor of Louisiana, and by him they were doubtless sent 
to Spain in the next man-of-war that crossed the ocean. From her port, 
by post horses, the papers went to the Capital, and finally the account was 
published in the Madrid Gazette of March 12, 1782, a full year after the 
return of the expedition. 

The information reached France about the same time, and wise old 
Benjamin Franklin, our Minister to Versailles, was quick to see its mean- 
ing. He writes to Livingston from Passy, under date of April 12, 1782: 
“T see by the newspapers that the Spaniards having taken a little post 
called St. Joseph pretend to have made a conquest of the Illinois country. 
In what light does this proceeding appear to Congress? While they (the 
Spaniards) decline our proffered friendship, are they to be suffered to en- 
croach on our bounds and shut us up within the Appalachian mountains ? 
I begin to fear they have some such project.” + The treatment of the 
Spaniards became exceedingly irksome to Jay, and the objects they 
aimed at were manifest to him. About this time he writes to Franklin, “I 
am pleased with your idea of paying whatever we owe to Spain. Their 
pride, perhaps, might forbid them to receive the money. But our pride 
has been so hurt by the littleness of their conduct, that I would in that 
case be for leaving it at the gate ofthe palace, and quit the country. At 
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present such a step would not be expedient, though the time will come 
when prudence, instead of restraining, will urge us to hold no other lan- 
guage, or conduct to this court than that of a just, a free, and a brave people, 
who have nothing to fear from, nor to request of them.” And to Livings- 
ton he writes: “ France is ready for a peace, but not Spain. The king’s eyes 
are fixed on Gibraltar... .” “Spain ought not to expect such a price 
as the Mississippi for acknowledging our independence.” * 

Jay could accomplish nothing at Madrid, ard was soon transferred to 
Paris, there to negotiate, with Franklin and Adams, the Treaty of Peace 
with Great Britain. Further negotiation with Spain was also transferred 
to Paris, and was conducted there through Count d’Aranda, the Spanish 
Ambassador at the Court of France At their first conference the count 
asked Mr. Jay what our western boundaries were, and was informed that 
the boundary between us and the Spanish dominions was a line drawn 
from the head of the Mississippi down through the middle thereof to the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude. The count replied that the Western 
country had never belonged to, or been claimed as belonging to the colo- 
nies. That it had once belonged to France, had been ceded by her to 
Britain, of whose dominions it remained a distinct part, until by the con- 
quest of West Florida, and certain posts of the Mississippi and ///:nozs (al- 
luding here to the capture of St. Joseph), it became vested in Spain.t He 
kindly added that he did not mean to dispute about a few acres or miles, 
but wished to run the boundary line in such a manner as would be con- 
venient to the United States, though he never could admit the extent we 
claimed. Mr. Jay desired him to mark on the map the line he proposed, 
and to place it as far to the west as his instructions would possibly admit 
of, which he promised to do. A few days afterward the count sent his 
map with his proposed line marked on it in red ink. Heran it from a 
lake near the confines of Georgia, but east of the Flint River, to the con- 
fluence of the Kanawha with the Ohio, thence round the western shores of 
Lakes Erie and Huron, and thence round Lake Michigan to Lake Su- 
perior. That is, Spain modestly claimed the territory now comprising the 
States of Mississippi, Alabama, a part of Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
a large part of Ohio, and all of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin; 
but did not mean to dispute about a few acres or miles! And the courtly 
nobleman further assured the ambassador of the young republic that he had 
nothing more at heart than to fix such a boundary as might be satisfactory 
to both parties. Mr. Jay and Dr. Franklin at once saw the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Comte de Vergennes,.and pointed out the extravagance 
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of this line, Franklin insisting as strenuously as Jay that the Mississippi 
was the western boundary, and they ought not by any means to part with 
the right to the free navigation of it. And Franklin, writing to Livingston 
on August 12, 1782, two days after this interview, says: ‘“ Mr. Jay will 
acquaint you with what passed between him and the Spanish Ambassador 
respecting the proposed treaty with Spain. I will only mention that my 
conjecture of that Court’s design to coop us up within the Alleghany 
mountains is now manifested. I hope Congress will insist on the Missis- 
sippi as the boundary, and the free navigation of the river, from which they 
would entirely exclude us.” 

Again the Count d’Aranda was very urgent that Mr. Jay should mark 
on his map some line or other to the eastward of the Mississippi to which 
they could agree; but Jay told him frankly that he was bound by the 
Mississippi, and had no authority to cede any territories east of it to His 
Catholic Majesty. They had thus, as Mr. Jay says, “clearly discovered 
the views of Spain and that they were utterly inadmissible.” * It was 
not long before he was satisfied that France and Spain were acting to- 
gether, and wished to induce the American ministers to agree on western 
limits as a preliminary to negotiation with Great Britain, and to leave the 
country west of such limits to be adjusted between the French and Spanish 
ambassadors and the Court of London. The conduct of the representatives 
of the two countries convinced him that France and Spain intended either 
to secure the western boundary to themselves, or to yield it to Great 
Britain for an equivalent elsewhere. He divined the essence of the secret 
arrangement between France and Spain which secured the latter’s entry 
into the war, which was as Bancroft says, “that Spain was to be left free 
to exact from the United States the renunciation of every part of the basin 
of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, of the navigation of the Mississippi, 
and all the land between that river and the Alleghanies.” It was a trying 
moment for our representatives when it became clear to them that our 
allies were plotting to despoil us; but they were equal to the occasion ; and 
by a master stroke, disregarding their instructions, which directed them to 
consult the French Court throughout, they entered into the secret negotia- 
tion with Great Britain which ended in the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 

Well was it for this good land of ours that its destinies were in the hands 
of Jay and Franklin and Adams. Counselors less wise or less firm than 
they might have yielded to the claims of Spain, certainly when supported 
by France: and the whole North-western Territory might have become 
Spanish soil and the Ohio the western boundary of the United States of 
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America. Spain in her treaty with England did not obtain the coveted 
prize of Gibraltar, which the English ministers were inclined to yield to 
her, but the stubborness of old George III. prevented. He had lost the 
colonies and lost the Floridas, lost his troops and lost his ships, but he 
drew the line at the Rock of Gibraltar, and that he would not lose. 

The Spaniards were forced to content themselves with the Floridas 
and Minorca, and they restored the Bahamas, which they had taken during 
the war. The recognition by Great Britain of the boundaries insisted 
upon by the American commissioners practically settled that question, and 
France acquiesced at once. Spain, however, did not abandon its alleged 
title to the western country, but continued to claim both banks of the 
Mississippi and to plot for the secession of some of the Western States 
until the treaty of 1797 put an end to its pretensions in that quarter. 
Spanish grants of land within what is now the State of Illinois, four in one 
county alone, show how determinedly the Court of Madrid clung to this 
region and attempted to exercise sovereignty over it to the last. 

The policy and aims of Spain during the Revolution, and the use which 
was made of the expedition to St. Joseph in support of the same, make it 
reasonably certain that the march of the Spaniards across Illinois was in- 
spired and directed from Madrid, and for a weighty purpose. No official 
accounts exist in print, but it is believed that in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of Spain evidence upon the point is still preserved, which may one 
day be given to the world. The Spanish records kept at St. Louis, which 
probably contained much relating to the subject, were all removed in 1804 
when the cession from Spain to France and from France to the United 
States took place. They were shipped to New Orleans, and thence to 
Cuba, and were supposed for a time to have been lost in the Gulf of 
Mexico. In later years a portion of them were discovered in a forlorn 
condition in an old warehouse in Havana, and it is said that these have 
since been sent to Spain. The information relating to this march is but 
meager and must be gleaned from short and scattered notices in various 
works, It is remarkable that it is not even spoken of in a single history of 
Michigan, general or local, although the Fort of St. Joseph was situated 
within the limits of that State. It is alluded to in one history of Indiana,* 
and in one history of Illinois, + although the latter gives the wrong date, 
and both dismiss it with brief mention as of a matter unimportant. 

And yet it has seemed not altogether a waste of time to recall it from 
the forgotten past and bring it into view once more. If only for the ro- 
mance and picturesqueness of that daring winter journey it might have a 


* Dillon’s Indiana Edition, 1843, p. 190. ¢ Reynold’s Illinois, 101 
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claim to have its story told. Then, too, it gives one of the early touches of 
life to the broad plains of Illinois. These had existed for countless years 
which concern us not at all, since no record of man in connection with them 
remains. But as soon as the forms of one of these pioneer bands appear 
upon their surface the prairies are humanized and interest in them begins. 
As a part of the early history of what is now a great State, the passing and 
repassing over its borders of these warriors bearing the flag of Spain de- 
serves to be chronicled. And as an illustration of that crafty diplomacy 
which sought to control both the Old World and the New, it may repay 
study. How little did those light-hearted soldiers and their red allies know 
that they were but pawns in the great game whereof the players were at 
Paris and Madrid! But, above all, when we consider how much was staked 
upon this expedition, and by what a narrow chance the policy of which it 
was the consummation failed of changing perhaps the whole future of the 
North-west, there may appear to be reason sufficient for the permanent 
remembrance of the march of the Spaniards across Illinois. 
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SHILOH 
THE SECOND DAY, APRIL 7, 1862 


The tangled skein of affairs which existed at 5 P.M. on the 6th of 
April was taken up by a skillful hand when the glimmer of the bayonets of 
Ammen’s brigade was first seen above the bank at Pittsburg Landing. 
Only to one who knows General Buell is it given to appreciate the fury of 
the internal fires which under that icy exterior burned all that long day as 
he stood on the bank with his chief of staff—saw the army of fugitives 
increasing as the minutes went on,* heard the roar of musketry and 
artillery coming nearer and nearer to a position hardly defensible, and 
finally saw the gray uniforms within close rifle shot of the artillery at the 
Landing, which was almost without cannoniers, and for which even from 
the fugitives no support could be organized. 

I am certain that the position occupied by Buell’s chief of staff was no 
sinecure before 5 o’clock P.M. on the 6th of April, and that when Buell saw his 
own troops coming up the bank from the Landing through the crowd of 
fugitives who were shouting “ we are all cut to pieces,” he felt that at last 
he could give an order, was no longer chained to inaction, but could do 
something to bring out the flag from the gloom of disaster, and became 
almost jocose. The repression of the day could vent itself in action. 

General Johnston (the Confederate leader) had in the morning evidently 
determined to be at the front all the day, and had he been alive Jackson's 
want of ammunition would not have kept his brigade back from a charge 
against which there was nothing to contend except one round from the 
artillery. 

Two regiments of Ammens’ brigade deployed at once and received sev- 
eral slight assaults from Chalmers’ brigade, but Ammen forced back the 
Confederate troops which had established themselves on the left bank of 
Dill’s Branch, the extreme left of the Federal position at this hour. The 


* There has been much virulent abuse poured upon people who have called attention to the num- 
ber of fugitives cowering under the bank during the day. The official reports show that of three 
brigades under Sherman's immediate orders two were swept absolutely from the field, and of the 
third the commanding officer says that on “the day following, different portions of cach regiment 
were attached to other commands,” and that some of the ‘‘ fragments were detained ’’ with Garfield 
and Nelson until Tuesday and Wednesday. The above statement gives a good basis for an esti- 
mate of the stragglers from one division, and there were five on the field. 
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entire division of Nelson was across the river and in its first position by 
nine o'clock in the evening. 

The delightful descriptions found in the diary of Colonel Jacob Ammen, 
commanding Tenth brigade of the Army of the Ohio, in the quaint style of 
a bygone time, tempt me to give some extracts even at the expense of length- 
ening the account of this battle beyond absolutely necessary limits. Colonel 
Ammen reached Savannah April 5, before 12 M., and on being told by 
General Grant that he would probably have some days of rest there before 
going to Pittsburg Landing gave orders for the usual Sunday morning in- 
spection on the following day, the 6th. He says: “ April 6. <A beautiful, 
bright, pleasant morning. Themen of the Tenth brigade are putting their 
guns in order and brushing their uniforms for the parade. The officers are 
busy with their commands to have all in readiness and Jesse Crane is pol- 
ishing my spurs and preparing my horse and his rider to appear to the best 
advantage at the review and inspection ordered.” . . . Then, speaking of the 
night of the 6th after having established his pickets on the bank of Dill’s 
Branch, across which he had driven Jackson’s and part of Chalmers’ bri- 
gades, he says: “About 10.0’clock at night we commenced forming our new 
line of battle beyond the crést of the hill, in advance of our old line about 
300 yards. Too dark to see we prolonged our line by touch. The line was 
formed ina short time, although if the ground could have been seen it would 
have been a very long line—front line. . .. About 10.30 0’clock at night 
Generals Buell and Nelson returned and asked if I was almost ready to com- 
mence forming my advance line. The answer was: ‘It is about formed,’ which 
gratified them. ... The troops had orders to lie down in line with their 
arms, and get such rest as they could in the rain, the pickets in front keep- 
ing watch. The Tenth brigade is together again, formed in battle order; 
has had supper, and is supplied (every man) with 60 rounds of ammunition 
to commence the battle to-morrow. The men are as comfortable as the 
enemy in front and the falling rain and want of shelter will permit, and 
certainly much more cheerful, and prompt, and obedient than I could ex- 
pect. My staff, my escort and myself are between the two lines of the 
Tenth brigade. The guns fired at intervals from the gunboats break the 
stillness of the night but do not prevent sleep. It is after midnight, rain 
falling, and I am sitting at the foot of a large tree holding my horse ready 
to mount if necessary. Sleep, sweet refreshing sleep, removes all my anxi- 
eties and troubles for two hours... . 

“April 7,3 A.M. Lessrain. Orders come verbally, ‘Colonel Ammen, you 
will put the Tenth brigade in motion as soon as you can see to move at 
dawn; find the enemy and whip him’... The Tenth brigade is in line 
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ready to meet an attack, and preparing the best possible breakfast that 
their haversacks, culinary advantages, etc., will afford.” The temptation 
to add such delightful reading to the story of a well-fought battle is great, 
but the space given is too small, and I will here make but one more extract 


referring to preparations for a battle on the 8th. “General Buell comes to 
prepare for to-morrow’s fight ; 1 accompany him ; he selects line of battle ; 
orders me where and how to form division ; accompany him to Crittenden’s 
division, etc.; get back about midnight. General Buell is indefatigable, 
careful of his men, cool in battle, labors hard to get the best positions, and 
sees and examines for himself.” 

The division of General T. L. Crittenden arrived at the “ Landing” 
about nine o'clock and marched into position (undeployed) to the right of 
that of Nelson, and remained all night under arms at a point indicated by 
General Buell. The next division of Buell’s army to arrive was that of 
McCook. General McCook reached the river bank at Savannah about 
nine o'clock P.M. on the 6th. The administration of the Army of the 
Tennessee was evidently poor, and the awful necessity which existed of 
getting reinforcements to Pittsburg Landing before daylight, was not a 
sufficient spur to have transportation ready at Savannah for the troops of 
the succoring army as they reached that point. General McCook by force 
took the necessary boats, landed his first brigade with one regiment of a 
second brigade at five o’clock on the morning of the 7th, and marched 
directly for the battle-field. 

The battle-field of the 7th of April, 1862, ranging from Pittsburg Land- 
ing to Shiloh Church, and from Owl to Lick Creek, stands alone in the 
history of the battle-fields of the world. Two forces, the Army of the 
Tennessee, numbering on that morning about 36,000 men, and three divi- 
sions of the Army of the Ohio, of probably half that strength, composed 
of precisely similar materials, stand at dawn abreast of each other with the 
same end in view, viz. : the defeat of the rebel army, which the day before 
had victoriously pursued its way from Shiloh Church to Pittsburg Landing. 
Of the Army of the Tennessce the Ist, 2d, 3d, and part of the 4th divisions 
had been engaged in severe battle at Fort Donelson, while of the three 
divisions of the other very few had seen anything but skirmishing ; but 
these latter had been for four months under a perfect soldier, and were 
well drilled, and well disciplined from their division commanders down 
through the ranks, Of the first army, though some of the divisions had 
been longer together, there was but little discipline except in one division, 
the 2d. These two forces moved from their bivouac about the same 
hour, but without co-operation, and almost without connection, through 
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the greater part of the day. The one moved under the immediate direc- 
tion of its commanding general, and as though it was without support, 
protecting tts own flanks through the major part of the battle. At the close 
of the day it held the line from near Shiloh Church to the Hamburg road 
near Lick Creek, a distance of about two miles, the remaining distance from 
the Church to Owl Creek, about one and a quarter miles, being held by the 
Army of the Tennessee, 

The fighting part of the Army of the Tennessee on the morning of the 
7th consisted of the first division of General Lew Wallace, numbering 
some 7,500 men and 12 pieces of artillery, with disjointed fragments of 
other commands; companies, regiments, and portions of brigades being 
separated from their own organizations, and marshalled with strangers, and 
under generals unknown to them, and made up of men who preferred 
to fight anywhere and under any officer rather than remain with the fugi- 
tives at the river bank. This heterogeneous mass, having only one common 
clement, that of physical courage, moved out to battle as they had come 
in the day before, under no common head, guided by no one leader, each 
division commander fighting when, where, and in such manner as seemed 
proper to himself, and only so far as his own safety and opportunities were 
modified by the equally independent commanders and troops on his right 
and left. This being the case at the beginning of the battle, the fortunes of 
each force can be followed separately to the close of the day, as two rivers 
having waters of a different color can be followed for some distance from 
their junction, being within the same banks, but preserving for some time, 
even on the line of demarcation, their own velocity and color. 

Somewhat after 4 o'clock A.M., Nelson in line of battle began his for- 
ward movement, keeping his left flank protected as far as possible by the 
waters flowing into the Tennessee River, driving the pickets of the enemy, 
and at the end of three-quarters of a mile met the opposing line. Here 
the division was halted by General Buell, who placed a battery on its right, 
with Crittenden’s division on the right of that, and a battery in position 
near its center, while still to the right were placed the troops of McCook, 
then beginning to reach the front. Each brigade furnished its own reserve, 
and one brigade from Crittenden’s division was retired from the line after 
the first advance as a general reserve. To Buell attached themselves frag- 
ments of Grant’s army numbering about 2,000 men, part of which were 
joined to McCook and part sent to the !eft, and all “ rendered willing and 
efficient service.” In front of Nelson was “ an open field partially screened 
toward his right by a skirt of woods which extended beyond the enemy’s 
line with a thick undergrowth in front of the left brigade of Crittenden’s 
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division ; then an open field in front of Crittenden’s right and McCook’s left, 
and in front of McCook’s right woods again with a dense undergrowth. 

Nelson’s line was on level ground which dipped to the right in front of 
Crittenden, and became a small ravine, a tributary of Owl Creek, in front of 
McCook. Beyond the open fields was the enemy’s line, with a battery in 
front of Nelson’s left, another covering his right and Crittenden’s left, also 
one commanding the woods and field in front of Crittenden and McCook’s 
left, and still another in front of McCook’s right.* The artillery on 
both sides opened with spirit; and with a strong line of skirmishers 
supported by the lines of battle Buell ordered an advance. The obliquity 
of the opposing lines brought Nelson’s division first into the fight, which at 
once became severe. 

To give an idea of the fighting on the extreme left the following ex- 
tract from the diary of Colonel Ammen, before referred to,is made. ‘“ No 
sooner is our line formed than the enemy assault fiercely, but the brave 
men and officers of the Tenth stand cool and firm, and hurl the foe back 
again and again as often as he reaches the crest of the small rise imme- 
diately in our front. The attacks of the enemy are frequent and desper- 
ate, but our new troops have the coolness of veterans and the enemy is 
massing in our front apparently determined to carry our left flank. The 
Tenth is placed on the best ground for defense. . . . On the rebels come 
with loud shouts, and when they are at the proper place the men of the 
Tenth in the front rank fire... . The enemy finds the aim too accurate. 
. . . They fall back, renew the attack repeatedly, but are each time repulsed. 
. . . Generals Buell and Nelson come along . . . They were uneasy for the 
safety of the left, but when they witnessed the decided repulse of the 
enemy they expressed their admiration. . .. Another effort without suc- 
cess: our left baffles all their courage and skill. . .. Ammunition is nearly 
exhausted. Our brave and noble Generals (Buell and Nelson) have taken 
good care of their troops. Ammunition is close to our line; the boxes are 
taken to the line; the cartridge boxes are filled and each man has 20 more 
cartridges on his person. ” While this good work was being done by 
Ammen, Hazen’s brigade charged and took the second battery on the rebel 
right, but the fire of other batteries and a heavy force of infantry sent to 
Oppose it caused it to give way and give up the battery temporarily captured. 
The falling back of the brigade brought a heavy attack upon the left of 
Crittenden’s line. + Crittenden met and repulsed this attack with a 


* See Buell’s report dated April 15, 1862. 
+ General T. L. Crittenden, as intelligent as gallant, had some aspersions thrown on his military 
character by reason of the rout of the Federal right wing at Chickamauga in September, 1863. He 
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counter-charge by the brigade under Colonel W. S. Smith, which in its 
success, going too far afield, was driven back nearly to its first position. 
By this time (about nine o'clock) Nelson, again hard pressed, asked for 
assistance, and General Buell sent to him Terrill’s battery, which had just 
arrived on the ground, and the 19th Ohio regiment. Terrill at once 
silenced the enemy’s right battery, upon which Colonel Ammen advanced, 
but was soon checked by an effort to turn his left flank, and by a 
strong counter-attack in front. The 19th Ohio coming in on the left, 
another forward movement was ordered by Buell, and the right of the 
enemy’s position was carried. Then followed a concentration of two bat- 
teries of Buell’s artillery, and an attack in front by Crittenden’s division, 
which forced all this part of the enemy’s line some 800 yards to the rear, 
with loss of several pieces of artillery. A new stand was made here, but 
a battery quickly silenced a battery of the enemy, and Crittenden moved 
on it and captured it, the infantry support retreating from it. This brings 
us to about 2 P.M. McCook, on Crittenden’s right, has not yet been 
noticed, but, as will be seen, his fighting was as severe and brilliant as that 
on the left and in the center. Shortly after his march had begun General 
McCook met General Buell, who directed him where to place the only 
brigade of his division then landed. While this was being done another 
brigade came up, and it was placed in reserve to protect the right flank, 
which was unsupported. These arrangements being completed, McCook 
ordered an advance to the high ground across the ravine on his front. The 
troops became at once engaged, the severity of the attack being on his 
right. The reserve brigade was immediately ordered up, and the third 
brigade of the division then coming up, was ordered to a position in 
reserve. General Rousseau, commanding the first brigade of the division, 
moving always obliquely to the right, after repulsing several assaults, 
finally assumed the offensive soon after noon, and after a severe fight, 
lasting about three-quarters of an hour, captured two pieces of artillery, 
recaptured the headquarters of General McClernand, and halted for want 
of ammunition. Colonel Kirk, with the second brigade of the division, at 
once came up and relieved Rousseau, who, falling back a short distance, 
found his ammunition waiting for him, and replenished his cartridge 
boxes. 

The gaining of ground to the right as McCook’s division advanced 
had made a gap between him and Crittenden; and Gibson, commanding 


asked for a Court of Inquiry, which entirely exonerated him. I mention this because I in com- 
mon with others did him injustice at that time and this is my first opportunity for making an 
amende. 
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the third brigade of McCook, was ordered into the line to fill it. Gibson 
advanced, and soon became seriously engaged, but continued pressing the 
enemy until he found an effort was being made to turn his left flank. 
That danger he overcame, but was soon threatened with a more determined 
effort to effect the same purpose. With the aid of a battery and two reg- 
iments of Hurlbut’s division of the Army of the Tennessee (which had up to 
this time been lying behind McCook in reserve), the second movement was 
repulsed. Rousseau’s brigade having meanwhile received its ammunition, 
was again put into line, and a forward movement ordered of the whole 
division. Of this movement McCook says: * The enemy did not withstand 
the charge but fled, leaving all of their wounded, and were pursued by 
my division beyond General Sherman’s headquarters of the day before, 
when the pursuit was taken up by the cavalry and artillery.”* From 
about four o'clock A.M. till four o'clock P.M. the three divisions of the 
Army of the Ohio were in ranks, and most of that time engaged in a fierce 
struggle ; and at night they bivouacked zz front of the line occupied on the 
morning of the 6th of April by the Army of the Tennessee. The cause of 
this success was that the three divisions were guided by a master soldier. 
He was everywhere, and the history of the war shows no more determined 
fighting or skillful tactics than was displayed by those three divisions and 
their leaders on that day, and the impress of their work is as assuredly 
with us to-day as are the effects of the battle of Gettysburg or the capture 
of Vicksburg, neither of which would have happened but for the services 
of Don Carlos Buell on the 7th of April, 1862.+ 

The labors and services of the Army of the Tennessee on the 7th of 
April must now be portrayed. On this day two divisions have practically 
disappeared (the 2d and 6th), and one has been added (the 3d), under 
General Lew Wallace. 

This last, it will be remembered, crossed the bridge at Snake Creek about 
dark on the evening of the 6th, taking up a position on the high ground 
half a mile beyond the bridge, and behind Tillman’s Creek.t On the 


* See McCook’s report, dated April 9, 1862. 

+ In comparing some of the dispositions and arrangements of the 6th and 7th, we see that on 
the 7th under Buell no falling back was rendered necessary by the turning of flanks. The effort 
was made by the enemy at various times, but skillful tactics and reserves promptly brought up 
always checked the movement. When ammunition failed, regiments and brigades did not fall out 
of line without permission, leaving exposed flanks and gaps, nor were they obliged to march back to 
the Landing to replenish their cartridge boxes under the eye of the general in command of the field. 
The movements out of line were always orderly, the ammunition always close at hand, and General 
Buell was always occupied with matters to which subordinates could not attend. 

¢ It seems proper to assert here that in all human probability under the principles which 
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afternoon of the 6th Sherman and McClernand held a consultation and 
“selected a new line of defense with its right covering the bridge by which 
Wallace had to approach.” Circumstances over which these two generals 
had no control changed the positions of their last line so that it did not 
cover the bridge, but brought them close on Wallace’s left flank after he 
had crossed.* As the enemy did not take advantage of the situation, 
Sherman’s failure is not now to be regretted. 

On the bluffs on the opposite side of Tillman’s Creek the enemy had 
posted a battery and infantry. On this force shortly after daybreak Wallace 
opened two batteries, driving away the Confederate battery. Wallace says 
in his report: “ During this affair General Grant came up and gave me my 
direction of attack, which was formed at a right angle with the river, with 
which at the time my line ran almost parallel.” The enemy’s line was 
about parallel to that of Wallace. The line of General Grant would have 
taken Wallace down into the lowland of Owl Creek, presenting his flank to 
the enemy. Wallace very properly moved on the enemy’s front with his 
brigades ex echelons, and carried the position without difficulty. Proceed- 
ing along the table land for a quarter of a mile brought the division to 
the edge of the field in which were Oglesby’s headquarters. There Gen- 
eral Wallace conceived the idea of turning the left flank of the enemy, which 
placed the division on the edge of Owl Creek valley and on the north side 
of the field in which McDowell’s headquarters were situated. From there 
about noon a forward movement to the south was made by the command. 
This was done under sharp fire of artillery and musketry. On leaving the 
woods on the left of the field the fire was so hot that the troops to the left of 
Wallace gave way and he halted his line to save his left flank. However, “the 
retiring regiments rallied and repulsed the enemy, and recovered their lost 
ground,” + and the division again moved forward, and the enemy fell back. 
Wallace says that here he again changed front toward the west, and that 


governed the fighting of the 6th, had Wallace’s division and that of Nelson arrived on the field 
very much earlier than they did, they would have been only so much more ‘‘ grain to the hopper,” 
and the general result of that day would have been worse by the demoralization of two more divi- 
sions. ‘The final result could then have been predicted with certainty. 

* Sherman says, after arriving in their last position ‘‘ General McClernand’s division made a 
fine charge on the enemy, and drove him back into the ravines to our front and right. I had 
a clear field about 200 yards wide in my immediate front, and contented myself with keeping the 
enemy’s infantry at that distance during the rest of the day.” The only point on the map answer- 
ing to Sherman’s description is, the rear of the field on which McArthur’s headquarters were situ- 
ated, and this position also accounts for Wallace being on the right on the 7th, which could not 
have been the case had Sherman covered the bridge. 

+ See report of General Wallace. 
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[Ditl's Branch is the short stream joining the Tennessee River just above the ‘Landing’ on the map.| 


just as this maneuver was completed the supports on his “left again gave 
way, Closely followed by masses of the enemy.” The reserves were brought 
up, and the 11th Indiana, which was on the left, was attacked on its left 
flank, but threw back its left wing, and Colonel Willich, of McCook’s di- 
vision, coming up on the left charged and drove the enemy, and the endan- 
gered flank was saved. The colonel of the 11th Indiana says that took place 
at 2.30 P.M. The connection having been made between McCook and 
Wallace the movement is always forward, and the battle closes about 4 
P.M. leaving Wallace on the extreme right of the conjoint forces. 
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Sherman says that at daylight on Monday he “ received General Grant's 
orders to advance and recapture our original camps.” This order to do a 
specific thing was not followed by any order for co-operation on the part of 
the other division commanders of the army, and the force which Sherman 
had to effect the object in view consisted of two regiments of the 2d bri- 
gade well led; of the Ist brigade not a man that I can trace, and of the 
3d brigade all that the commanding officer could ra//y. To these must 
be added the 13th Missouri regiment, which lost in the two days of battle 
eighty-one men in all, and the 46th Illinois belonging to the 4th (Hurlbut’s) 
division. 

Of the movements of this command on the second day Sherman says he 
“marched forward” (time of starting not given) ‘ and reoccupied the ground 
on the extreme right of General McClernand’s camp, where we attracted the 
fire of a battery located near Colonel McDowell's former headquarters, 
Here I remained patiently watting for the sound of General Bucell’s aa- 
vance upon the main Corinth road, About 10 A.M, the heavy firing in that 
direction and the stcady approach satisfied me, and General Wallace being on 
my right flank with his well-conducted division, | led the head of my column 
to General McClernand’s right; formed line of battle facing south, with Buck- 
land’s brigade (4th) directly across the ridge and Stuart's brigade (2d) on 
its right in the wood, and thus advanced slowly and steadily under a heavy 
fire of musketry and artillery.” Under cover of the fire of three guns Sher- 
man says, “ We advanced till we reached the point where the Corinth road 
crosses the line of McClernand's camp, and here I saw for the first time the 
well-ordered and compact columns of General Buell’s Kentucky forces, whose 
soldierly movements at once gave confidence to our newer and less disci- 
plined forces.. . . A whole brigade of McCook’s division advanced beau- 
tifully, deployed and entered this dreaded woods... . lL ordered my Second 
brigade to form onits right and my Fourth brigade on its right, all to advance 
abreast with this Kentucky brigade before mentioned, which I afterwards 
found to be Rousseau's brigade of McCook’s division.” Sherman gave per- 
sonal directions to the handling of two 24-pounder howitzers, with which he 
says he silenced two batteries, one being at the Shiloh Church. ‘ Rousseau’s 
brigade moved in splendid order, sweeping everything before it, and at 4 P.M. 
I stood upon our original front line... . Several times during the battle 
cartridges gave out, dut General Grant had thoughtfully kept a supply coming 
From the rear.” And thus General Sherman had obeyed the order of Gen- 
eral Grant to recapture his original camps. The charge of Rousseau was 
made between two and three o'clock P.M. and at half-past two Wallace and 
the colonel of the 11th Indiana say the supports on their left gave way, 
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and that Colonel Willich of McCook’s division came in and drove the enemy 
back, and that then the division went forward without further serious de- 
tention. If these statements be correct Sherman must have marched into 
his camp behind the troops of McCook and Wallace. There is no report 
from the brigade or regimental commanders in the 2d brigade of the 
operations of the 7th. The colonel of the 4th brigade, who reports his op- 
erations in detail, does not speak of any such charge as Sherman says was 
made by his troops. Colonel Cockerell of the 7oth Ohio, the only regi- 
mental commander of the brigade who makes any report of any value, 
says: “ Our ammunition at this point failed, and part of General McCook’s 
division coming up opened upon the enemy in finestyle. The whole brigade 
retired to receive a fresh supply of ammunition, which as soon: as we re- 
ceived we again advanced over the same ground towards our encampment; 
but the enemy was rapidly retiring. . . .” The fighting could not have been 
close or severe which would have allowed a whole brigade to fall out of 
line for ammunition, leaving the place unfilled, without serious disaster. 

General McClernand, whose division was next on the left, speaks of an 
order of Monday morning “for a forward movement” which does not 
seem to have had the specific purpose of Sherman’s order, but under which 
he moved forward on the line of his retreat of the day before. 

General McClernand speaks of retaking his own camp and of seeing 
Generals Sherman and Wallace advancing in the same general direction, 
but the three commands were kept together by no common tie of superior 
authority nor yet by a common sense of safety in co-operation. McClernand 
says he pressed on through the camps till his position became critical. 
From other sources the information comes that his right flank was at- 
tacked, but Rousseau of McCook’s division came up and the danger 
passed by. McClernand and Sherman had separated and the enemy came 
in between. Rousseau came up and cleared McClernand’s front and right 
and Willich attacked the enemy on Wallace’s left, thus leaving Sherman 
and McClernand in the rear to occupy theirown camps. There remains one 
more division of the Army of the Tennessee to follow through this day, 
and that is the 4th under General Hurlbut. Wallace had begun his work 
at daylight and Sherman and McClernand moved probably not long after 
Wallace. Adout 8 o'clock, however, Hurlbut’s division “ was formed in line 
close to the river bank and | obtained a few crackers for my men. About 
9g A.M. I was ordered by General Grant to move up to the support of 
General McClernand, then engaged near his own camp.’’* 

One brigade and one battery moved forward and joined McClernand’s 


* See Hurlbut’s report, April 12, 1862. 
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force while it was in line near Oglesby’s headquarters, and after Wallace 
had passed on beyond it. General Hurlbut says the other two brigades 
went into action elsewhere. Of his own movements he says, “about 
1 o'clock . . . I went by the request of General McClernand to the rear 
of his line to bring up fresh troops” (where from?) “and was engaged 
in pressing them forward” when the battle was won. That is about 
four o’clock. Colonel Veatch, commanding the 2d brigade, says that his 
brigade was held in reserve on the right until noon, wnen General McCook 
sent a request that he should move to the left and close a gap made by 
a forward movement. Changing position, the colonel remained await- 
ing orders, “till in the afternoon Major-General Grant now ordered me 
forward to charge the enemy. I formed my brigade in column of battalions 
and moved forward in double quick through our deserted camps, and to 
the thick woods beyond our line in pursuit of the retreating enemy, fol- 
lowing him until we were in advance of our other forces, and were ordered 
to fall back by General Buell.” The time and value of this charge ordered 
by General Grant, can be obtained from the report of Major John W. Fos- 
ter, commanding 25th Indiana volunteers, 2d brigade, 4th division. From 
it I extract the following: “Inthe afternoon I received your order to move 
rapidly forward to the center and form with the brigade for the final charge 
upon the enemy. Taking our position in the line we moved forward in 
double quick in fine order, hoping to give the last charge to the flying 
rebels ; but when we had passed beyond our outposts and on to the hill the 
enemy had gone too far for us to reach them and the pursuit was given over to 
the cavalry.’ The 3d brigade was ordered to the front about eleven o'clock, 
and going to the right of McClernand’s command participated in the fight, 
where the division of McCook came to the rescue. The remnant of the 2d 
division under a colonel went with such others as offered themselves to 
seek service under Buell. This finishes the tale of the deeds of the Army 
of the Tennessee on the 7th of April. The reports are somewhat meager 
and somewhat contradictory, but the movements can be tolerably well un- 
derstood by following closely the positions of McCook and Wallace. Of the 
captures made by this army during the day, McClernand speaks of two 
guns captured by two of his regiments, but they were all the day doing 
duty under Crittenden. General Sherman says: “ The enemy captured 
seven of our guns on Sunday, but on Monday we recovered seven guns... 
to balance the account.” No record of this capture by Sherman’s force 
is found in the sub-reports, and Buell’s chief of ordnance speaks of giving 
up captured artillery to those who called for it. The general in command 


of this army was also technically in command of the field. As has been 
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seen, he gave Wallace his line of direction in the early morning. He also 
gave early orders to McClernand and Sherman. He was at the river bank 
at nine o'clock, four hours after his troops had become engaged, and there 
gave orders for a division to go to the front under the guidance of a staff 
officer. Generals Sherman and McClernand do not mention his appear- 
ance in their commands. Later in the day, while Rousseau was finishing 
up his good work, General Grant took one of his regiments, that was 
waiting for ammunition, and made a charge with it, which seemed to go 
no further than to get it under fire, with loss of eight men. The brigade 
commander, who had handled his command with great skill, and who 
might be supposed to know when a charge was necessary, halted the regi- 
ment until he found out that General Grant was accompanying it. 

Later on we hear of General Grant in rear of McCook’s command, 
giving an order for a brigade of Hurlbut’s to make a charge. Whether 
this was done from knowledge of what was going on in front, we can only 
conjecture from the fact that, though moving at a double quick and pass- 
ing beyond Buell’s lines, it did not overtake the enemy. That the battle 
of the 6th was fought by its commander on what he deemed to be true 
military principles, is evident from the fact that the Army of the Ten- 
nessee fought its part of the battle of the 7th on precisely the same prin- 
ciples. We have now before us the two armies and their services on 
the same field and on the same day—the two generals and their different 
methods on the battle-field.* 

The great mass of the citizens of our country, with more or less knowl- 
edge of the facts, have rendered their verdict as to the relative value of 
the services performed by the two armies and their leaders on that day. 
Misrepresentation and suppression of the truth on the one side, and a 
pride which was too great to murmur against injustice on the other side, 
have had much to do with this. Will negligent history ever reconsider 
the question and bring about a change of verdict ? 


Ue 


* Much preposterous argument has been used to prove the relative va/ue of the fighting by the 
relative losses of the two armies. Such reasoning ignores the fact that a skillful and successful 
advance is less destructive to life than an unskillful retreat, and that Buell’s men did not do much 
retreating on the 7th. The loss of life at Cold Harbor on the 3d of June, 1864, was greater than at 
the battle of Nashville the same year. Could any one draw like conclusions from those two battles ? 





THE BATTLE OF CROSS KEYS 
CAMPAIGNING IN THE MOUNTAIN DEPARTMENT. 


[Continued from page 396. ] 

At Franklin Frémont’s forces were soon assailed by an enemy more 
formidable, even, than Stonewall Jackson. That enemy was famine. The 
mountainous country around Franklin yielded almost nothing in the way 
of provisions, and the road back to Petersburg and New Creek—the 
“ cracker line,” as the soldiers called it—was not suited to the transportation 
of supplies. All the brooks and creeks along the route were destitute of 
bridges and greatly swollen by rain, and the wagon-track, edged in be- 
tween the rocky bed of the Potomac on the one hand and mountain walls 
and precipices on the other, was almost impassable for wheels. Food and 
forage come forward slowly, and in meager quantities. Further advance on 
this line was scarcely possible until the season advanced and roads should 
improve. It began to look as if the army would have to go back to Peters- 
burg or Moorefield to save itself from starvation. 

Another reason, equally imperative, soon impelled a rear movement, 
While Frémont’s wagon-masters were struggling with the difficulties of the 
wretched cart track in the mountains, Stonewall Jackson’s army was mak- 
ing the best use possible of the solid turnpikes of the Shenandoah Valley. 
After disappearing from Frémont’s front at Franklin,* Jackson quickly re- 
crossed the mountain to Harrisonburg, and, moving swiftly down the 
valley by way of Newmarket, pounced upon and routed a small Union 
force at Front Royal; and then, with almost equal suddennesss, fell upon 
Banks at Winchester. Unfortunately for Banks, Shields’ Division, about 
eleven thousand strong, had been sent toward Fredericksburg to join 
McDowell’s intended advance from that point on Richmond. Banks 
therefore had with him less than seven hundred men wherewith to with- 
stand Jackson’s eight thousand. After fighting stubbornly for five hours, 
Banks abandoned Winchester, and made his way to Martinsburg, thence 
withdrew across the Potomac to Williamsport. Jackson, pursuing, capt- 
ured Martinsburg, occupied the Loudoun heights opposite Harper’s Ferry, 
and took position with the main body of his army five miles south of 
Harper’s Ferry, at Halltown. 

In this emergency the President directed Frémont to push across the 
mountains to Harrisonburg, “ in such a way as to relieve General Banks,” 


* May 14, 1862. Franklin was a mountain hamlet lying at the head waters of the South 
Branch of the Potomac. 
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and ordered Shields, at Fredericksburg, to move rapidly back to the 
Shenandoah along the line of the Manassas Gap Railroad. Frémont lost 
no time in moving, but not in the direction indicated in his instructions. 
On the 25th of May—the day on which Jackson appeared before Winches- 
ter—his troops quitted Franklin for Petersburg, which place was reached by 
a forced march on the 26th. At Petersburg every spare wheel was drop- 
ped, and the men, throwing aside their knapsacks and taking all the am- 
munition and hard bread they could carry, hurried on to Moorefield. 
Having learned by this time that Frémont had gone back to Moorefield 
instead of moving eastward from Franklin, as instructed, the President 
telegraphed his astonishment. Frémont replied: “The reasons for my 
being at Moorefield” [instead of moving toward Harrisonburg], “ are, first, 
the point of your order was to relieve General Banks. At the time it was 
issued, it was only known to me that he had been attacked at Front Royal. 
When my march commenced I knew he had retreated from Winchester. 
Second, of the different roads to Harrisonburg, all but one, and that one 
leading southward, had been obstructed by the enemy, and if the loss of 
time by taking the only open road were no consideration, it was still a 
simple impossibility to march in that direction. My troops were utterly 
out of provisions. There was nothing whatever to be found in the country 
except a small quantity of fresh beef, from the effects of which the troops 
were suffering, and, in fact, all my men were only saved from starvation 
by taking the road to Petersburg, where they found five days’ rations.” 
This explanation being accepted, Frémont, at Moorefield, turned his 
course eastward. Colonel Cluseret, of his staff, led the column with a 
brigade of light troops, consisting of the Sixtieth Ohio, Colonel Trimble, 
and the Eighth Virginia, Major Oley. The Potomac (South Branch) was 
crossed by fording, the men supporting themselves by a rope stretched 
from bank to bank while they waded waist deep through the swift current. 
The column then ascended the South Branch mountain, and pushing on as 
fast as possible, crossed one range after another, often amid wild solitudes, 
and by obscure and difficult roads. Rain fell much of the time, and on the 
mountains it was chilling cold ; marching all day, the soldiers, exhausted, 
threw themselves at night on the wet ground, with no other bed or 
covering than green pine branches and a single blanket or poncho. On 
one occasion a violent tempest overwhelemed them just as darkness fell. 
Rain and wind wrestled with each other, and the tired soldiers were lighted 
to bed by the Storm-King’s torch, fitfully flaring amongst the mountain 
peaks. Water deluged the ground, and the night was spent for the most 
part sleeplessly, in the cold wind and beating rain. On another occasion 
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the writer, rolled in his gum blanket, inadvertently fell asleep beside a 
camp-fire, and was conscious of nothing more until morning found him 
curled around a heap of drowned embers. 

On the 29th, upon protest of his medical director against further 
marching without rest, Frémont called a halt of one day at Fabius. In the 
ascent of the mountains hundreds of broken-down men of the Blenker 
Division had been left along the road. Enfeebled by recent fatigue and 
lack of food, and by previous hardships on their march from Eastern Vir- 
ginia, their strength had completely failed, and a rest of twenty-four hours 
was necessary. During this halt an inspection was had of the whole com- 
mand, and the Blenker troops, formerly ten thousand strong, were found to 
number less than six thousand fit for duty. On June Ist, as the column 
descended the Little North Mountain, its movement was quickened by the 
sudden outbreak of a distant cannonade. Directly an order came back for 
Schenck’s Division to hurry forward with all possible speed. The weather 
had all at once grown sweltering hot, and a black storm-cloud hung por- 
tentously over the mountains. Soon the cannonading redoubled its vio- 
lence, and heavy peals of thunder mingled with the detonations of the artil- 
lery. The troops, without knowing whither or for what, were rushed ahead 
as fast as they could go, sometimes almost upon the run. Arriving, heated 
and breathless, in the vicinity of the firing, they were thrown forward in 
battle array in some open fields. At the same time a heavy rain began 
falling, and peal after peal of terrific thunder crashed through the sky, fairly 
silencing the less sonorous rage of man. There had been some skirmish- 
ing in the woods in front, but that, like the cannonading, seemed to be 
stifled by the blinding rain. The storm continued until nightfall, and 
Schenck’s troops, without becoming engaged, lay down upon their arms. 

The firing which had summoned us so precipitately forward had been 
an exchange of compliments between Frémont’s advance under Cluseret 
and Ashby’s cavalry, supported by Ewell’s infantry. Cluseret had driven 
in Ashby’s videttes early in the forenoon, and some hours later had made 
the discovery that Jackson's entire force was passing Strasburg, hurrying 
southward. During the storm Ashby and Ewell withdrew, followed at 
nightfall by Cluseret, who pushed through Strasburg, and two miles be- 
yond that place encountered Jackson’s rear guard under Ashby. Although 
it was by that time eleven o’clock at night, and very dark, Cluseret led his 
men to the attack, and so impetuously as to throw the Confederates into 
confusion. He then ordered a charge, but the order was disobeyed by our 
cavalry, which fled disgracefully, passing over and carrying with it the 
artillery. But the Sixtieth Ohio, which at that moment held the advance 
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of the reconnoitring column, stood firm—not a man wavering—and with- 
stood the counter attacks of the enemy. 

Next morning early the main body of Frémont’s army descended from 
the heights near Strasburg and turned its course up the valley. It was 
joined during the day by Bayard’s cavalry and a battalion of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bucktail infantry, leading McDowell’s column, which had counter- 
marched from Fredericksburg, and had approached from the east while 
Frémont was coming over the mountains from the west. The President 
had been impatiently spurring both McDowell and Frémont by telegraph, 
rightly believing that a splendid opportunity was offered for uniting the 
forces of both generals in Jackson’s rear at Strasburg. Had this been done 
an army of forty thousand men would have barred the enemy’s retreat, 
and would undoubtedly have brought his audacious expedition to a calam- 
itous end. 

But the wily raider was not to be caught napping. At Halltown, on the 
29th of May, he learned that Frémont and McDowell were closing in behind 
him, and he lost not a moment in extricating himself from his perilous posi- 
tion. _ Shields was already nearing Front Royal, only twelve miles from 
Strasburg, and Frémont had less than forty miles to go to reach the same 
point. At Halltown, Jackson was forty-three miles from Strasburg, and so 
far as distances were concerned the chances were decidedly against his 
escape. Energy, skill, and audacity often far outweigh adverse physical 
circumstances in war, and Jackson seldom displayed these qualities to 
better advantage than he did in this emergency. Leaving Winder’s bri- 
gade and the cavalry to cover the withdrawal of his outlying detachments, 
he put all the rest of his command in instant movement toward Winches- 
ter, where he arrived with the bulk of his command on the 30th, having 
marched that day thirty-five miles. On the same day (30th) Shields, lead- 
ing McDowell’s advance, seized Front Royal, but not until the Confederate 
detachment there, though driven off hastily, had managed to destroy a 
large amount of captured army stores. On the 31st, Jackson, pursuing his 
march from Winchester, reached Strasburg—eighteen miles—in advance of 
either of his antagonists. Banks, at Williamsport, had m-de slight show 
of pursuit, and Shields, at Front Royal, had contented himself with a re- 
connoissance* toward Winchester. McDowell, coming up on the 3Ist 
with Rickett’s Division (under Ord) hurried Shields forward, but the latter, 
instead of moving toward Strasburg, as was intended, took the road to 
Winchester, which place Jackson had by that time quitted. Frémont had 
to travel a rough road, and, as we have seen, did not touch the enemy’s 


* Led by Colonel Carroll, of the Eighth Ohio. 
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outposts until June 1. Winder, having marched thirty-five miles in a single 
day, came up by noon of the Ist, and Jackson thereupon withdrew Ewell 
from Frémont’s front, and resumed his flight, taking his course up the 
valley, along the North Fork of the Shenandoah. 

Thus Jackson dexterously eluded the capture planned for him, and 
nothing remained but to give him chase, which Frémont instantly did, 
hoping by vigorous pursuit to compel him to turn and fight. At the same 
time Shields advanced up the South Fork, on the eastern side of the Mas- 
sanutten Mountain, aiming to head off the enemy at some point farther up 
the valley. 

A grand foot-race between the three armies now began, Jackson's try- 
ing to escape, Frémont’s pursuing, and Shields’ * endeavoring to forestall 
the enemy at the upper fords of the Shenandoah. Frémont spurred his 
command to the top of its speed. The weather was hot and sultry, and 
such rapid marching was exceedingly trying to soldiers who had just des- 
cended from the soft clay roads and cool atmosphere of the mountains. 
Hundreds fell out of the ranks exhausted, and of some regiments but a 
mere handful was left with the colors. The enemy was evidently quite as 
much fatigued. On the 2d over five hundred prisoners fell into our hands, 
and some of our own men who had been taken from Banks were recovered. 
Confederate stragglers were picked up in the woods by scores, and the 
route was lined with clothing, blankets, broken ambulances, muskets, and 
articles of equipment left behind by the pursued. Frequently during the 
day the enemy’s rear guard was attacked by our advance and worsted. On 
the 3d the chase was continued with equal vigor, but not without hin- 
derance, for all the water courses in the valley were greatly swollen by 
another excessive rainfall, and Jackson managed to destroy the bridges 
behind him. His cavalry broke the bridges also in front of Shields, whose 
hinderance by floods was more serious even than Frémont’s. Our own cav- 
alry, under Bayard, skirmished constantly with that of Ashby, which covered 
Jackson’s retreat, but our infantry, notwithstanding its rapid marching, 
was seldom able to get forward in time to take any part in these engage- 
ments. At Mount Jackson, which was reached on the 4th, the Confeder- 
ate commander nimbly placed between himself and his pursuer the raging 
river, which had overflowed its banks at that point and inundated the 
valley for a mile. He also destroyed the bridge, leaving to our advance 
the poor satisfaction of seeing his rear battalions leisurely vanishing “ over 
the hills and far away.” At the same time another heavy rain came on, 


* McDowell had turned over to Shields the pursuit of the enemy by the Luray route. Ord’s 
Division remained, for the time being, at Front Royal. 
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drenching to the skin our tentless soldiers. Our supply trains having fallen 
. far behind, the haversacks of the men were empty, and they were obliged 
to seek food by foraging. The whole country was scoured, and all kinds 
of edibles brought in and devoured indiscriminately. Exposure to the 
storm, coupled with this miscellaneous diet, soon produced sickness. The 
foraging was generally done by stragglers, without orders or system, and, 
as always happens in such cases, resulted in a great deal of plundering 
which was alike useless and inexcusable. The volunteer pillagers of 
General Blenker’s division were, on this march, nicknamed “ Blenkers,” a 
term equivalent to that of “ bummers,” as originally used afterwards in 
the army of General Sherman. Unlike the “bummers,” however, the 
“ Blenkers”’ generally carried their plunder on their own backs, and loaded 
themselves down with all manner of household stuff, much of which was 
not of the slightest use to them. 

In the course of a day or two the army succeeded in crossing the Shen- 
andoah at Mount Jackson. Onthe 5th it reached New Market, and on 
the 6th our cavalry advance drove the enemy’s rear guard through Har- 
risonburg. From that place Jackson had moved off to the south-eastward, 
intending to cross the South Fork at Port Republic. Apprehension that 
he might not reach that crossing until Shields had seized it accelerated 
his movement. He was followed closely by our cavalry, which attacked 
that of Turner Ashley two miles beyond Harrisonburg but was repulsed. 
Our discomfited horsemen were reénforced by four companies of Kane’s 
Rifles (Pennsylvania Bucktails), and by the First Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
led forward by General Bayard. Ashby was at the same time reénforced 
by Stewart’s brigade of infantry, and a sharp engagement ensued, during 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Kane, commanding the Bucktails, was wounded 
and captured. The Confederates also captured Sir Percy Wyndham, an 
English officer commanding the First New Jersey Cavalry, but they suf- 
fered a great loss in the person of General Ashby, who was killed. Fré- 
mont’s main army reach Harrisonburg on the 7th, and early the following 
morning (Sunday, 8th) it pushed ahead again, stripped for battle. Having 
quitted the turnpike, the column moved upon a muddy clay road which 
the march of Jackson’s troops and trains had reduced to a wretched con- 
dition. The route traversed a somewhat broken country, upon which the 
abrupt headland of the Massanutten Mountain abutted a few miles to the 
northward. From the crest of that headland the Confederate signal offi- 
cers had observed at once the movement of Shields’ army east of the Mas- 
sanutten ranges, and of Frémont’s west of it. 

At length Jackson resolved to turn and fight. South of him, and across 
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his line of retreat, lay the Shenandoah River, in two branches, one of which 
was fordable, and the other, too deep for fording, was spanned by a single 
bridge. It was currently believed in Frémont’s army that Shields had 
seized this bridge and closed Jackson’s avenue of escape. About 8:30 A.M. 
Frémont’s ad vance, under Cluseret, came up with and engaged the enemy 
near the hamlet of Cross Keys, six miles beyond Harrisonburg. Cluseret 
advanced about a mile, stubbornly resisted, when he encountered the main 
Confederate force drawn up in battle order, and covering the roads leading 
to the Shenandoah. General Ewell was in command of the Confederates, 
Jackson having gone to Port Republic with Winder’s Division to watch 
for Shields. Profiting by his knowledge of the country, Ewell had chosen 
his position with much skill, and had posted his forces advantageously 
upon a ridge where they were well sheltered and flanked by timber. In 
front the ground was open, and descended rapidly to a small creek. 
Trimble’s Brigade held Ewell’s right, Elzey’s his center, and Stewart's his 
left. Taylor’s Brigade, which came up about 2 P.M. from Port Republic, 
was held in reserve. The high ground occupied by the enemy afforded 
excellent position for his batteries. Frémont’s formation was made upon 
Cluseret’s Brigade,* which had gained a good position, well to the front. 
Stahel’s + and Bohlen’s}t brigades came in on the left, and Milroy’s § 
and Schenck’s | on the right of Cluseret’s. Von Steinwehr’s Brigade 
(acting as rear guard, under Colonel Koltes), was deployed, as fast as it 
came up, in support of the batteries, which were skillfully posted by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pilsen, Chief of Artillery. 

Frémont’s effective force, present on the field (his own estimate), was 
ten thousand five hundred men; Evwell’s about the same.** While the 
infantry was coming into position, our batteries were worked with good 


* Sixtieth Ohio, Eighth Virginia and Thirty-ninth New York (Garibaldi Guard). 

+ Eighth, Forty-first and Forty-fifth, New York, 27th Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Buck- 
tails, and Dilger’s, Buell’s and Schirmer’s batteries. 

¢ Fifty-fourth and Fifty-eighth New York, Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Pennsylvania, 
and Wiedrich’s Battery. 

§ Second, Third and Fifth Virginia, Twenty-fifth Ohio, and Hyman’s, Johnson’s and Ewing's 
batteries. 

| Thirty-second, Fifty-fifth, Seventy-third, Seventy-fifth and Eighty-second Ohio, and De 
Beck’s and Rigby’s batteries. 

4] Twenty-ninth, Sixty-eighth and Seventy-third Pennsylvania, and Dieckman’s Battery. The 
cavalry, under Bayard, was left temporarily at Harrisonburg for protection of the baggage trains. 

** According to the Confederate reports, the force which Jackson led against Banks in May 
was about 17,000. Losses and detachments, it is claimed, reduced this force to 13,000. In es- 
timating the force at Cross Keys, allowance should also be made for that part of Winder’s Division 
which remained at Port Republic, and took no part in the battle. 
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effect, and the cannonade became violent. Frémont decided to make his 
principal attack upon the enemy’s right, and accordingly Stahel’s brigade 
emerged from the woods, and advanced up the hill, in open ground, against 
Trimble. This attack was premature. The reserves were not yet close 
enough to support it promptly ; Von Steinwehr’s brigade was still back on 
the road, and Schenck’s had not yet come into position on the right. No 
real assault should have been attempted until we were prepared to follow 
it up immediately in full strength. Stahel drove in the Confederate skirm- 
ishers, and gallantly advanced within sixty paces of their main supports, 
when his progress was arrested and his assaulting column staggered by a 
heavy musketry fire till then reserved. Two of his regiments—the Forty- 
first New York and Twenty-seventh Pennsylvania, moved to the right, into 
the timber, so that the heaviest of the shock fell upon the Eighth and 
Forty-fifth New York, and particularly the Eighth, which soon found 
itself assailed, both in front and flank, by a superior force. Stahel’s brigade 
was driven back into the woods from which it had emerged, and Milroy 
and Cluseret, who had been making some vigorous demonstrations in the 
center, were given pause. 

Instead of following up this success at once, the enemy addressed him- 
self toa more deliberate movement. Schenck not having appeared yet 
upon our right, Ewell was able to propel the bulk of his force against our 
left wing, and this he proceeded to do.* Reénforced from Taylor’s 
brigade, and by two regiments from Elzey’s, Trimble struck out to the 
right, and undertook to turn our left. At the same time his lines pressed 
forward in front, over the same ground from which Stahel had been driven. 
By this time Bohlen’s brigade had made its way to the front, and with the 
remnants of Stahel’s it now joined gallantly in the action. The Fifty- 
eighth New York, Colonel Krzyzanowski, and the Seventy-fourth Penn- 
sylvania, Lieutenant-Colonel Hamm, moved out of the woods into the 
fields, and resolutely encountered the advancing Confederates. Krzyzan- 
owski ordered a charge, and drove back the force confronting him. The 
Fifty-fourth New York, Colonel Kozlay, holding Bohlen’s right, crossed a 
morass, and striking a Confederate regiment in flank, routed it. A charge 


* Jackson says in his report: ‘‘ General Ewell having been informed by Lieutenant Hin- 
richs, of the Engineer Corps, who had been sent out to reconnoitre, that the enemy was moving a 
large column on his left, did not advance at once, but subsequently ascertaining that no attack 
was designed by the force referred to, he advanced, drove in the enemy’s skirmishers, and when 
night closed, was in position on ground previously held by the enemy.” Thus the Confederate 
commander used his forces in mass while we were using ours in detail, and overwhelmed one of 
our wings, while the other was coming into position. Evidently our attack from the left should 
have been reserved until Schenck had gotten up. 
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made upon Buell’s battery was vigorously repulsed by that battery, with 
the aid of the Twenty-seventh Pennsylvania, and the Bucktails, of Stahel’s 
brigade. Dilger, firing grape and canister, repelled so fiercely an attempt 
to take his guns, that the assailing force (part of Taylor’s brigade) was 
almost annihilated. Wiedrich’s battery also did excellent execution. 
While the enemy was thus held in check in front, the Seventy-fourth 
Pennsylvania was.forced back on the left, and that flank was turned. Fré- 
mont therefore directed a general withdrawal, with a view to the forma- 
tion of a new line. 

Let us now direct our attention to the right. Coming up from Harri- 
sonburg, Schenck reached the scene of action at one o’clock P.M. Deploy- 
ing his regiments, he advanced toward Milroy’s right, and made prepara- 
tions to fall, with his whole strength, on Ewell’s left. Ewell, in turn, 
dispatched Patton’s brigade, and portions of Elzey’s and Taylor’s, to 
reénforce his line in that quarter. While Schenck was getting into posi- 
tion, his skirmishers and artillery were, at intervals, briskly engaged, and 
several casualties occurred. Among those who were wounded was Dr. 
Cantwell, brother to the Colonel of the Eighty-second Ohio, and surgeon 
of that regiment. At a few paces from the writer the doctor was instruct- 
ing his assistants about carrying off the wounded, when a bullet struck him 
in the leg. ‘He did not utter a word, but smz/ed. Fortunately his wound 
did not prove fatal, and he subsequently rendered valuable service on many 
another battle-field. By three o’clock P.M. Schenck had gained favorable 
ground, well advanced, and was about to signal an attack with his whole 
command when he received an order from Frémont to withdraw, and go to 
the support of the left wing. Reluctant to relinquish his position, Schenck 
sent back to inquire whether he should retire at once. Being told that he 
must, he began the required movement, which he covered with an artillery 
fire so vigorous as to keep the enemy at a distance. Soon afterward 
Schenck received word from Frémont that he might hold his position if he 
thought best, but by this time the withdrawal of Milroy made it necessary 
to continue the movement. After retiring about half a mile Schenck halted 
on the right of the new line, where he remained without serious molestation 
until the following morning. At the same time the left wing withdrew 
about a mile. Some of the enemy’s batteries opened upon the new posi- 
tion, but they were speedily silenced, and the fighting ceased. 


tht oe 
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MY TRIP TO CANADA WITH JEFFERSON DAVIS 


In the spring of 1867, the case of the United States vs. Jefferson Davis was 
virtually abandoned, and the President of the late Southern Confederacy, having 
been released on his own recognizance, found himself, after a two years’ imprison- 
ment, a free man. Some time'before, his children, under the charge of their grand- 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Y. Howell, had gone to Montreal, where he now determined 
to join them, and make’ in that city his temporary abode. Accompanied by his 
devoted wife, he went to New York, stopping at the New York Hotel, to perfect 
his arrangements. 

During his stay in the great American metropolis, Mr. Davis’ parlors were 
thronged daily with visitors. But the assemblage within his rooms was as nothing 
compared to that without. The halls and corridors of the hotel were filled with 
people—reporters and representatives of every paper in the city were eager to learn 
of his contemplated movements, well knowing that such items would be greedily 
devoured by their readers; while the streets in the vicinity were crowded with a 
motley throng, anxious to catch a glimpse of the man whose name was on every lip. 
How to take his departure quietly was the problem. At length the following plan, 
to turn the press and the public generally off the track, was decided upon. Mr. 
Charles O’Conor, the eminent counsel and untiring friend of the Confederate chief- 
tain, was to call for him in his carriage and drive him to his beautiful residence at 
Fort Washington, on the Hudson, where the writer was to join him the next after- 
noon. It was also thought advisable by his friends that Mr. Davis should not take 
the through railway train from New York, lest it should be telegraphed ahead, and 
he be subjected to annoyance from the crowds, who would probably gather at each 
station along the route to catch sight of the ‘‘arch traitor.” It was, therefore, 
arranged that we should take the way-train to Poughkeepsie, and there await the 
Montreal Express. The scheme worked admirably. The New York reporters 
were completely circumvented, as they concluded that the object of their attention 
had merely gone to take an afternoon drive, and as the papers of the next day 
announced. The following morning, laden only with a valise, I took the cars for 
Fort Washingtor, with the intention of remaining at Mr. O’Conor’s until the after- 
noon train. At this point, a piece of thoughtlessness of which I was guilty came near 
upsetting the entire arrangement. After leaving the station, I incautiously inquired 
of a policeman the way to Mr. O’Conor’s residence. Hardly had I done so, however, 
when I realized my mistake, and feared that the officer, knowing that the distinguished 
Southern leader was visiting Mr. O’Conor, would, with the shrewdness of his kind, 
put two and two together, and suspect that my arrival was in some way connected 
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with Mr. Davis’ movements. The result proved that my apprehensions were not 
groundless. When the time for leaving came, farewells were said, hopes for his 
safe journey expressed, and Mr. Davis started for the station. On arriving there, 
one glance showed that my police friend was on the alert, and scarcely were we 
comfortably seated in the car before he came in, and, looking hard at Mr. Davis, 
who was absorbed already in a newspaper, passed on to a group of two men and 
a woman, and whispered something to them. Immediately they turned in their 
seats, and gazed intently and long at the late Confederate President ; and, finally, 
one of the party arose, walked past him, and on his return to his seat expressed 
himself as satisfied that it really was Jefferson Davis, indicating that he had recog- 
nized him by a defective eye, the sight of which had been lost by neuralgia, inci- 
dent, I believe, upon the wound he received at Buena Vista during the Mexican 
War. 

All this time, Mr. Davis was deeply interested in his morning paper, and totally 
unmindful of the sensation he was creating. I feared, however, that his presence 
on the train might be telegraphed abroad, and that he might be embarrassed with 
curiosity-seekers, even if some ardent and exuberant patriot might not be about, - 
who would think he was doing God service, and a meritorious act, by offering per- 
sonal violence or indignity. My anxieties were much increased by the evidently 
unfriendly glances bestowed on ‘the distinguished traveler by the party who had 
recognized him. I thought, under these circumstances, it would be better for us 
to leave the train at Peekskill instead of at Poughkeepsie, and there await the Mon- 
treal Express. As we approached that station, I crossed over to where Mr. Davis 
was sitting, and telling him that he was known, and what I had seen going on, 
made the suggestion. He at first demurred, but at length agreed that it might be 
wise to do as I proposed, especially as it really made no material difference ; thus 
when we reached Peekskill, we left the car without our absence being noted until after 
the train moved off. We remained at Peekskill for some three hours without excit- 
ing any suspicion as to Mr. Davis’ identity, and, finally, boarded the through train 
in safety. I have often thought since, that if the various persons about the station 
had had the slightest idea as to who was among them, how different might have 
been our experience. 

Nothing further of any special interest occurred until we reached St. Albans, 
Vermont, the following morning. The people of that city were still very bitter 
against everything Southern, for they held in vivid remembrance the Confederate 
raid made on the St. Albans banks from Canada during the war. On this account 
I was specially anxious, that Mr. Davis’ presence should not be known, as I felt sure 
that if it was, the result would be unpleasant. He, however, did not share this 
feeling, but was perfectly willing to mix with the crowd at the depot, apparently 
unconcerned, and not thinking that any special notice would be bestowed on him, 
even if he should be recognized. We accordingly entered the breakfast room, and, 
taking our seats, began discussing a very poorly prepared meal of tough steak and 
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hard potatoes—a fact that was particularly impressed upon my mind by a remark 
made by Mr. Davis. While wrestling with a piece of very leathery and underdone 
steak, he said: “ Man has been defined to be ‘ an animal that cooks.’ If that defin- 
ition is correct, how must the persons responsible for this breakfast be classed?” I 
had hardly given it up, before I saw a man gazing at him searchingly, and soon after 
cross over and speak to him. Again I thought that our plans would be disturbed 
and that soon a howling mob would be down upon us to see, annoy, and possibly 
insult the man destined to bear all the sins, real or imaginary, of the late Southern 
Confederacy. Fortunately, however, it turned out that, in this instance, the recog- 
nizing party was an ex-Southern soldier, and, therefore, a friend, who, taking in the 
situation, was discreetly silent. 

The remainder of the trip was devoid of incident; in a short time we were across 
the line, and soon, thereafter, in Montreal, in a comfortable house on Mountain 
Street. Here, the next day, Mrs. Davis joined her husband, and again, after a 
long and painful separation, he found himself surrounded peacefully by his family— 
a happy reunion, that looked at one time as if it would never be consummated in 
this world. 

W. G. WALLER 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 





THE BURIAL OF BLACK HAWK 


As evidence of the fact, now generally known, that many tribes of our Indians 
practiced until a late period the erection of sepulchral mounds over the remains 
of their distinguished dead, an eminent American ethnologist, in the course of a 
recent public lecture, stated that Black Hawk’s kinsmen, “after having deposited 
the body of their venerated chief in a grave six feet deep, heaped over it a great 
mound of earth several feet in height." On inquiring of the lecturer his sources of 
information and authority for this curious statement—that the Sacs and Foxes were 
mound builders as late as 1838—he referred me to several well-known biographies 
of Black Hawk, and, especially, to our highest authority in matters pertaining to 
the North American Indians, namely: Zhe History, Condition and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, by Henry R. Schoolcraft, LL.D., compiled for 
and published by the government twenty-five to thirty years ago, in six ponderous 
royal quarto volumes, profusely illustrated. The author of this great work was 
one of the few men of education and learning who, at that period, had devoted 
much time to the personal observation and study of Indian customs and character. 
Dr. Schoolcraft passed thirty years of his life among our Indian tribes, and his wife 
was the granddaughter of an Indian chief. He traveled extensively and visited 
almost every tribe living between the Eastern seaboard and the Rocky Mountains. 
Consequently, his opportunities for learning the history, traditions, and customs of 
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the red race were unsurpassed, and the accounts which he has given us of them, in 
his different publications, were in his time justly regarded as exhaustive and of 
unquestioned reliability. 

The exploits of the great Sac chief, Black Hawk, in his declining years, are 
familiar to all readers of our local history. For a time he was a prominent figure 
in our public affairs, and caused our struggling settlers much uneasiness and many 
hardships, which, however, were in a measure compensated for by the glory he un- 
wittingly shed upon the administration of Governor Reynolds. ‘‘ He shared the eager 
attention of the public,”’ says the American Museum, a magazine published in 1849, 
“with Fanny Kemble and the cholera, and was as regularly talked about as the 
weather, the last new novel, or the candidates for the Presidency.” The story of 
his contest with the young chief, Keokuk, for supremacy in his tribe, and of his 
gallant, but hopeless efforts to retain possession of the homes and graves of his 
ancestors, is rapidly fading into the dim past of history. Black Hawk is already 
almost forgotten, or only known as the chief instigator of a petty Indian insurrec- 
tion in the early pioneer days of our great State; yet there are many men still 
living who have seen him, and some few are among us who personally knew him 
well. Intelligent white men are now living near the spot where the famous chief 
died, who were then present, and are familiar with every detail of his burial, which 
occurred but forty-four years ago: 

Considering these facts, it seem strange that the particulars of his death and 
burial should have been unknown to Mr. Schoolcraft, and so meagerly recorded 
by him, when he could so easily have obtained correct information of every cir- 
cumstance attending the event. The death and burial of Black Hawk, particularly 
the ceremonies attending the inhumation of so noted a personage, of such import- 
ance in a history of the Indians, to illustrate their mortuary customs, we would 
expect to be minutely reported in Mr. Schoolcraft’s great work. But he disposes 
of the famous chief’s last days and final interment in the following brief terms 
(vol. vi., p. 454): “He was safely conducted to his home on the distant Mississippi, 
where he lived many years, a wiser and a better man. After his death his tribes- 
men gave to his remains those rites of sepulture which are only bestowed upon the 
most distinguished men. They buried him in war-dress, in sitting posture, on an 
eminence and covered him with a mound of earth.”" This is all I have found in 
the great historical work of Mr. Schoolcraft concerning the death and funeral rites 
of one of the most celebrated of recent Indians. No dates are given; nor is the 
location of “his home on the distant Mississippi” indicated ; nor is there any men- 
tion of any ceremonies performed at his grave; or any fact stated to guide us in 
estimating the magnitude of the “ mound of earth.” 

Of the several biographies of Black Hawk which have been presented to the 
public, probably the most reliable is the one compiled by Benjamin Drake, of Cin- 
cinnati, and published in that city in 1848. The narrative of the old warrior’s 
burial, given in this little volume, was communicated to the author by Col. Charles 
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C. Whittlesey, the eminent and venerable scientist of Cleveland, Ohio, who a few 
years before, while engaged in the geological examination of Wisconsin Territory, 
had made a journey “to the far West, about the mouth of the Des Moines River,” 
and had learned from the pioneers settled in that distant wilderness the facts related 
by Mr. Drake, on page 246, as follows : “After his death he was dressed in the 
uniform presented to him by the President, or Secretary of War, and placed upon 
a rude bier, consisting of two poles with bark laid across, on which he was carried 
by four or five of his braves to the place of interment, followed by his family and 
about fifty of his tribe (the chiefs being all absent). . . . The grave was 
six feet deep and of the usual length, situated upon a little eminence about fifty 
yards from his wigwam. The body was placed in the middle of the grave in a 
sitting posture, upon a seat constructed for the purpose. On his left side the cane 
given to him by Mr. Henry Clay was placed upright, with his right hand resting upon 
it. Many of the old warrior’s trophies were placed in the grave, and some Indian 
garments, together with his favorite weapons. The grave was then covered with 
plank and a mound of earth, several feet in height, was thrown over it, and the 
whole enclosed in pickets twelve feet high. At the head of the grave a flagstaff 
was placed, bearing our national banner, and at the foot there stands a post on 
which is inscribed in Indian characters his age.” 

In Stuve and Davidson’s History of /ilinois is a repetition of this account ; and, 
until 1863, it comprised all that had been published concerning the disposition 
made of Black Hawk’s remains. 

It is generally known that when he returned from Washington, and his tour of 
the Eastern cities, in 1837, Black Hawk settled, with a remnant of the Sacs and 
Foxes, consisting of his relatives and personal adherents, on the reservation set 
apart for them by the government, in accordance with a previous treaty, on the 
Des Moines River, in the then Territory of Iowa; and the old chief’s hut and vil- 
lage were situated on the north bank of the river, near the present town of Iowa- 
ville, in the north-eastern corner of Davis County. He died there at the age of 
seventy-two, of bilious fever, on the third day of October, 1838, while nearly all of 
his people were gone to Rock Island to meet the United States Commission for the 
adjustment of certain claims. He had been failing physically for some time, and 
was too feeble to bear the fatigue of the journey to the post on this occasion. His 
last illness was of two weeks’ duration. No white person witnessed his death, as 
he was attended only by his wife and family, and the medicine man of his tribe. 

My investigations to ascertain to what extent, in this particular instance, the 
Saxs and Foxes had practiced the custom of their ancestors in mound building, 
have resulted in gaining from living witnesses accurate details of Black Hawk’s 
burial, as well as reliable information of the resurrection of his remains and their 
accidental cremation. In the different accounts I have received, slight discrepan- 
cies occur, but they generally agree in the leading incidents closing the history of 
the old warrior’s eventful life. 
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Capt. Jas. H. Jordan was a trader among the Sacs and Foxes before Black 
Hawk’s death ; was present at his burial, and is now residing on the very spot 
where he died. In reply to my letter of inquiry he writes as follows: 
“Eldon, Io., July 15th, 1881. 

Black Hawk was buried on the N. E. qr. of the S. E. qr. of Section 2; town- 
ship 70, range 12, Davis county, Iowa, near the northeastern corner of the county, 
on the Des Moines River bottom, about ninety rods from where he lived at the time 
he died, on the north side of the river. I have the ground where he lived for a 
door yard, it being between my house and the river. The only mound over the 
grave was some puncheons split . 1t and set over his grave and then sodded over 
with bluegrass, making a ridge about four feet high. A flag-staff, some 20 feet 
high, was planted at his head, on which was a silk flag, which hung there until the 
wind wore it out. My house and his were only about four rods apart when he died. 
He was sick only about fourteen days. He was buried right where he sat the year 
before, when in council with Iowa Indians, and was buried in a suit of military 
clothes, made to order and given to him when in Washington city by Gen. Jackson, 
with hat, sword, gold epaulets, &c., &c.” 


From another old settler of that neighborhood, Mr. Isaac Nelson, the following 
reply was received : 

“ Hickory, Io., June 24th, 1881, 

I came to Iowa in the spring of 1836, and was two or three times near Black 
Hawk’s house, but never went in to see him. . . . He was buried in a 
manner on the top of the ground, but his feet were about sixteen inches in the 
ground and his head about a foot above the surface. He had on a suit of military 
clothes ; four nice new blankets were wrapped around him, a pillow of feathers 
was under his head, a plug hat was on his head, and an old-fashoned brussel stock 
around his neck. You may ask how I saw all of this when he was in his grave. I 
will try to describe the way in which he was buried, and then you will understand 
it. A forked post had been planted at his head and one at his feet; a ridge pole 
was laid in these forks, and then puncheons put over him in the shape of a roof and 
the earth thrown on, which made a raise of two or three feet above him. The 
whites had taken out the two ends so we could see through. The grave had been 
enclosed with pickets some eight feet high, planted in the ground with joints broken ; 
but these the whites had forced apart so that we could easily creep in. His feet 
were to the east and his head to the west. At his feet was a shaved oak post with 
painting on it, and at his head a pole with a nice silk flag. All the grass and weeds 
were kept out of the enclosure and for some distance around the outside. He had 
no coffin, but was laid full length on a board with four fine blankets around him.” 

Pursuing the investigation further I found, with the kind assistance of W. 
Clement Putnam, Esq., of Davenport, in the Annals of Jowa (1863, p 50; and 
1864, pp. 353 ¢¢ seg.), the statements of Willard Barrows, Esq., and Capt. H. B. 
Vor. XV.—No. 5.—33 
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Horn, in relation to the event under consideration. They say that the old chief’s body 
was laid on a board which was sunk at the foot, or lower end, about fifteen inches 
below the surface of the ground, while the other, or upper end of the board, was 
raised, and supported three feet above it; thus his body reclined at an angle 
with the horizon of some twenty-five or thirty degrees. He was dressed in the 
military uniform of a colonel of the regular army, said to have been presented to 
him by a member of President Jackson’s cabinet, with a cap on his head elaborately 
ornamented in Indian style with feathers. At his left side was a sword, which had 
been presented to him by General Jackson ; and at his right side were placed two 
canes, one of which he had received from Hon. Henry Clay; the other was the 
gift of an officer of the British army. Besides these were deposited on either 
side other presents and trophies, highly prized by him as mementos of his valor 
and greatness. About his neck were ribbons suspending three medals, one the gift 
of President Jackson, another was presented to him by ex-President John Quincy 
Adams, and the third by the city of Boston. The body was enclosed with boards 
resting on end on either side, and meeting on a ridge-pole fixed on forked posts, 
set in the ground at the head and feet, forming a roof with an open space below. 
The gables of this rude vault were closed with boards, and the whole was covered 
with earth, and then sodded over. 

At the head was a flag-staff thirty-five feet high, which bore an American flag 
worn out by exposure, and near by was the usual hewn post, inscribed with Indian 
characters, representing his deeds of bravery and record as a warrior. Enclosing 
all was a strong circular picket fence, twelve feet high. 

His body remained here until July, 1839, when it was carried off by a certain 
Doctor Turner, who then lived at Lexington, Van Buren County, Iowa. Captain 
Horn states that Dr. Turner subsequently took the skeleton to Alton, Illinois, for 
the purpose of having the bones articulated with wire. Mr. Barrows says the 
skeleton was sent to Warsaw, Illinois. 

The sons of Black Hawk, when they became aware of this desecration of their 
father’s grave, were very indignant, and complained of it to Governor Lucas, at 
that time the governor of Iowa Territory, and His Excellency at once caused the 
bones of the great chief to be brought back to Burlington, where they were 
-deposited in the fall of 1839, or the early spring of 1840. Shortly after, when the 
young Black Hawks came to take possession of the paternal osseous remains, it 
seems that, finding them safely stored “in a good dry place,” they concluded to leave 
them there. The skeleton was subsequently placed in the collection of the 
Burlington Geological and Historical Society, and there is no doubt that it was 
consumed in the fire that destroyed the building and all the Society’s collections 
in 1855; though the editor of the Annals (April, 1865, p. 478) says there is 
good reason to believe that the bones were not lost in the burning of the 
museum, and he “is credibly informed that they are now at the residence of a 
former officer of said Society, and thus escaped that catastrophe.” 
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Dr. J. H. Rauch, the present Secretary of the Illinois State Board of Health, 
was, at the time of said catastrophe, secretary of the society whose building and 
collections were destroyed; and on applying to him for further information, he 
stated that the famous skeleton, when returned to the territorial capital by order of 
the Executive, fell into the possession of Dr. Enos Lowe, recently deceased at 
Omaha, Nebraska, who afterward presented it to the society; and intimated that 
Dr. Lowe may possibly have taken the bones with him when he removed from 
Burlington to Omaha. 

Dr. Lowe’s son, General W. W. Lowe, is still a resident of Omaha, and to him 
I propounded certain interrogatories, to which the following answer was received, 
under date of November 29, 1881 : 

“ After the chief’s death, the tribes (Sacs and Foxes), requested my father to 
take possession of the remains, and he did so, wiring them and keeping the skeleton 
in his office, where for a long time they continued to come to view it. Sub- 
sequently, with the consent of the tribe, he presented the skeleton to the Geological 
and Historical Society of Burlington, and the remains were destroyed by the 
burning of their building.” 

This evidence is conclusive that the remains of the noted chief were consumed 
by fire; and this closing act, though unaccompanied by the savage wailing of his 
people, was altogether in harmony with his restless and turbulent nature. 

Students of American ethnology are now generally satisfied that the race of 
Indians found in occupancy of this country when discovered by the Europeans were 
the people, or the immediate descendants of the people, who built the mounds and 
left for our inspection and amazement the many marvelous remains of their arts 
and methods of life. 

The Sacs and Foxes in 1838 were not mound builders; they only retained a 
traditional idea of mound-building. In their method of burying Black Hawk we 
trace a curious vestige of the ancient custom of mound inhumation practiced in 
prehistoric times by their remote ancestors. As then, the dead body, arrayed in 
the splendor of barbaric trappings, and surrounded by the arms, ornaments, and 
trophies most highly prized in life, was deposited on the surface of the ground in 
as nearly the life attitude as was practicable; in this instance the ridge-pole and 
puncheon covering—borrowed from encroaching pioneer civilization—were sub- 
stituted for the rude flag-stones, or crib-work of cedar logs, and the fine blankets 
did service in place of the dressed deer-skins and birch-bark of the long ago. And 
over all the rudimentary mound was raised, which only lacked the accretions of 
earth contributed by each individual member of the tribe, at each annual visit to 
the sepulcher, to swell it in a few years to a monument in proportions worthy of 
the rank and abilities of the distinguished dead. 

J. F. Snyper, M.D. 


Vircinis, Cass County, ILLINOIs. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDWARD GIBBON, THE HISTORIAN, 
RELATIVE TO AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1774-1783. 


[From a printed copy, very rare, almost unknown.| 
Edward Gibbon to J. Holroyd—afterwards Lord Scheffiield. 


February, 1774. 
Dear Holroyd . 

You may suppose that nothing very important has occurred since you left town: 
but I will send you some account of America after Monday, though indeed my anx- 
iety about an old manor takes away much of my attention from a new continent. 
The mildness of Godfrey Clarke is roused into military fury; but he is an old 
Tory, and you only fuppofe yourfelf an old Whig. I alone am a true Englifhman, 
Philofopher and Whig. 





The Same to the Same. 
BoopD.eEs, March 16, 1774. 


Very little that is fatisfactory has tranfpired of America. On Monday Lord 
North moved for leave to bring in a bill to remove the cuftoms and courts of juf- 
tice from Bofton to New Salem; a ftep fo detrimental to the former town, as muft 
foon reduce it to your own terms; and yet of fo mild an appearance, that it was 
agreed to, without a divifion, and almoft without a debate. Something more is, 
however, intended, and a committee is appointed to enquire into the general ftate 
of America. But the adminiftration keep their fecret as well as that of free mafonry, 
and, as Coxe profanely fuggefts, for the fame reafon. 





The Same to the Same. 
March 2oth, 1774. 


AMERICA. Had I written Saturday night, as I once intended, fire and fword, 
oaths of allegiance and high treafon tried in England, in confequence of the refufal, 
would have formed my letter. Lord North, however, opened a moft lenient pre- 
fcription laft night; and the utmoft attempts towards a new fettlement feemed to 
be no more than invefting the governors with a greater fhare of executive power, 
nomination of civil officers, (judges, however, for life,) and fome regulations of ju- 
ries. The Bofton port bill paffed the Lords laft night; fome lively converfation, 
but no divifion. : 

Bentinch-ftreet. Rofe Fuller was againft the Bofton port bill, and againft his 
niece's going to Boodle’s mafquerade. He was laughed at in the firft inftance, but 
fucceeded in the fecond. 
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The Same to the Same. 
April 13th, 1774. 


We are all quiet.—American bufiness is fufpended and almoft forgot. The 
other day we had a brifk report of a Spanifh war. It was faid they had taken one 
of our Leeward Iflands. It fince turns out, that we are the invaders, but the inva- 


fion is trifling. 





The Same to the Same. 
BooDLes, Jan. 31ft, 1775. 

SoMETIMEs people do not write becaufe they are too idle, and fometimes be- 
caufe they are too bufy. The former was ufually my cafe, but at prefent it is the 
latter. The fate of Europe and America feems fully fufficient to take up the 
time of one man; and efpecially of a man who gives up a great deal of time for the 
purpofe of public and private information. I think I have fucked Mauduit and 
Hutchifon very dry; and if my confidence was equal to my eloquence, and my 
eloquence to my knowledge, perhaps I might make no very intolerable fpeaker. At 
all events, I fancy I fhall try to expofe myfelf. 

Semper ego auditor tantum? nunguamne reponam? 

For my own part, I am more and more convinced that we have both the right and 
the power on our fide, and that, though the event may be accompanied with fome 
melancholy circumftances, we are now arrived at the decifive moment of preferv- 
ing, or of lofing for ever, both our trade and empire. We expect next Thurfday or 
Friday to be a very great day. Hitherto we have been chiefly employed in reading 
papers, and rejecting petitions. Petitions were brought from London, Briftol, 
Norwich, &c. framed by party, and defigned to delay. By the aid of fome parlia- 
mentary quirks, they have been all referred to a feparate inactive committee, which 
Burke calls a committee of oblivion, and are now considered as dead in law. I 
could write you fifty little Houfe of Commons ftories, but from their number and 
nature they fuit better a conference than a letter. Our general divifions are about 
two hundred and fifty to eighty or ninety. Adieu. 


EDWARD GIBBON fo Mrs. GIBBON. 
Lonpon, Jan. 31ft, 1775. 

AN idle man has no time, and a bufy man very little. As yet the Houfe of 
Commons turns out very well to me, and though it fhould never prove of any real 
benefit to me, I find it at leaft a very agreeable coffee-houfe. We are plunging 
every day deeper and deeper into the great bufiness of America; and I have hith- 
erto been a zealous, though filent friend, to the caufe of government, which, én this 
inftance, 1 think the caufe of England. 





EDWARD GIBBON /o J. B. HOLRoyp. 
February 8th, 1775. 
I am not d——d, according to your charitable wifhes, becaufe I have not acted; 
there was fuch an inundation of fpeakers, young fpeakers in every fenfe of the word, 
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both on Thurfday in the grand committee, and Monday on the report to the Houfe, 
that neither Lord George Germaine nor myfelf could find room for a fingle word. 
The principal men both days were Fox and Wedderburne, on the oppofite fides ; 
the latter difplayed his ufual talents; the former, taking the vaft compafs of the 
queftion before us, difcovered powers for regular debate, which neither his friends 
hoped, nor his enemies dreaded. We voted an addrefs, (three hundred and four to 
one hundred and five,) of lives and fortunes, declaring Maffachufetts Bay in a ftate 
of rebellion. More troops, but I fear not enough, go to America, to make an army 
of ten thoufand men, at Bofton ; three generals, Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. In 
a few days we ftop the ports of New England. I cannot write volumes; but I am 
more and more convinced, that with firmnefs all may go well; yet I fometimes 
doubt. I am now writing with ladies, (Sir S. Porten and his bride,) and two card- 
tables, in the library. 





The Same to the Same. 
February 25th, 1775. 
WE go on with regard to America, if we can be faid to go on ; for on laft Mon- 
day a conciliatory motion of allowing the Colonies to tax themfelves, was intro- 
duced by Lord North, in the midft of lives and fortunes, war and famine. We 
went into the Houfe in confufion, every moment expecting that the Bedfords would 
fly into rebellion againft thofe meafures. Lord North rofe fix times to appeafe the 


ftorm, but all in vain ; till at length Sir Gilbert declared for adminiftration, and the 
troops all rallied under their proper ftandard. 





The Same to the Same. 


BENTINCK-STREET, Auguft rft, 1775. 
WE have nothing new from America. But I can venture to affure you, that 
adminiftration is now as unanimous and decided as the occafion requires. Some- 
thing will be done this year; but in the Spring the force of the country will be 
exerted to the utmoft. Scotch Highlanders, Irifh Papifts, Hanoverians, Canadians, 
Indians, &c. will all in various fhapes be employed. Parliament meets the firft 
week in November. 


The Same to the Same. 


BENTINCK-STREET, October 14th, 1775. 

I sEND you two pieces of intelligence from the beft authority, and which, un- 
lefs you hear them from fome other quarter, I do not wifh you fhould talk much 
about. ist, When the Ruffians arrive, (if they refrefh themfelves in England or 
Ireland,) will you go and fee their camp? We have great hopes of getting a body 
of thefe Barbarians. In consequence of fome very plain advances, King George, 
with his own hand, wrote a very polite epiftle to fifter Kitty, requefting her friendly 
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affiftance. Full powers and inftructions were fent at the fame time to Gunning, 
to agree for any force between five, and twenty thoufand men, carte blanche 
for the terms ; on condition, however, that they fhould ferve, not as auxiliaries, but 
as mercenaries, and that the Ruffian general fhould be abfolutely under the com- 
mand of the Britifh. They daily and hourly expect a meffenger, and hope to hear 
that the business is concluded. The worft of it is, that the Baltic will be foon 
frozen up, and that it must be late next year before they can get to America. 2. 
In the mean time we are not quite eafy about Canada ; and even if it fhould be 
fafe from an attack, we cannot flatter ourselves with the expectation of bringing 
down that martial people on the Back Settlements. The priefts are ours; the 
gentlemen very prudently wait the event, and are difpofed to join the ftronger 
party ; but the fame lawlefs fpirit and impatience of government which have in- 
fected our Colonies, are gone forth among the Canadian peafants, over whom, fince 
the conqueft, the nobleffe have loft much of their ancient influence. Another 
thing which will pleafe and furprife, is the affurance which I received from a man 
who might tell me a lie, but who could not be miftaken, that no arts, no manage- 
ment whatfoever, have been ufed to procure the addreffes which fill the Gazette, 
and that Lord North was as much furprifed at the firft that came up, as we could 
be at Sheffield. We fhall have, | fuppofe, fome brifk fkirmifhing in parliament, but 
the bufinefs will foon be decided by our fuperior weight of fire. Apropos, I believe 
there has been fome vague but ferious converfation about calling out the militia. 


The new levies go on very flowly in Ireland. The Diffenters, both there and here, 
are violent and active. Adieu. 





The Same to the Same. 
Lonpon, January 18th, 1776. 

You know we have got eighteen thoufand Germans from Heffe, Brunfwick, 
and Heffe Darmftadt. I think our meeting will be lively; a fpirited minority, and 
a defponding majority. The higher people are placed, the more gloomy are their 
countenances, the more melancholy their language. You may call this cowardice, 
but I fear it arifes from their knowledge (a late knowledge) of the difficulty and 
magnitude of the bufinefs. Quebec is not yef taken. I hear that Carleton is deter- 
mined never to capitulate with rebels. A glorious refolution, if it were fupported 
with fifty thousand men:! 





The Same to the Same. 
January 29th, 1776. 

Wuat think you of the feafon? Siberia, is it not? A pleafant campaign in 
America. I read and pondered your laft, and think that, in the place of Lord G. 
G., you might perhaps fucceed ; but I much fear that our Leaders have not a 
genius which can act at the diftance of three thoufand miles. You know, that a 
large draught of guards are juft going to America; poor dear creatures! We are 
met; but no bufinefs. Next week may be busy; Scotch militia, &c. 
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The Same to the Same. 
May 20, 1776. 

To tell you any thing of the change, or rather changes of governors, I must 
have known fomeéthing of them myfelf ; but all is darknefs, confufion, and un- 
certainty, to fuch a degree, that people do not even know what lies to invent. The 
news from America have indeed diverted the public attention into another, and far 
greater, channel. All that you fee in the papers, of the repulfe of Quebec, as well 
as the capture of Lee, refts on the authority (a very unexceptionable one) of the 
provincial papers, as they have been tranfmitted by Governor Tryon from New 
York. Howe is well, and eats plentifully ; and the weather feems to clear up fo 
faft, that, according to the English cuftom, we have paffed from the loweft defpond- 
ency to a full affurance of fuccefs. 





The Same to the Same. 
ALMACK’s, June 24th, 1776. 
WE are in expectation of American news. Carleton is made a Knight of the 
Bath. The old report of Wafhington’s refignation, and quarrel with the Congrefs, 
feems to revive. Adieu. 





The Same to the Same. 
Saturday, Auguft, 1776. 


No public news, nor any material expected, till the end of this, or the beginning 
of next month, when Howe will probably have collected his whole force. A tough 
bufinefs indeed. You fee by their declaration, that they have now paffed the 
Rubicon, and rendered the word of a treaty infinitely more difficult. You will 
perhaps fay, fo much the better ; but I do affure you, that the ¢himking friends of 
Government are by no means fanguine. 





The Same to the Same. 
October 3, 1776. 


I sEND you the Gazette, and have scarcely any thing to add, except that about 
five hundred of them have deferted to us, and that the New York incendiaries 
were immediately, and very juftifiably, deftined to the cord. Lord G. G., with 
whom I had a long converfation laft night was in high fpirits, and hopes to re-con- 
quer Germany in America. On the fide of Canada, he only fears Carleton's flow- 
nefs, but entertains great expectations that the light troops and Indians, under Sir 
William Johnfon, who are fent from Ofwego down the Mohawk River to Albany, 
will oblige the Provincials to give up the defence of the Lakes, for fear of being 
cut off. The report of a foreign war fubfides. Houfe of Commons dull, and oppo- 
fition talk of fuspending hoftilities from despair. 





The Same to the Same. 
ALMACK’s, November 7th, 1776. 
LETTERS from Burgoyne. They embarked on the Lakes the thirtieth of Sep- 
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tember, with eight hundred Britifh failors, fix thoufand regulars, and a naval force 
fuperior to any poffible oppofition : but the feafon was fo far advanced, that they 
expected only to occupy and ftrengthen Ticonderoga, and afterwards to return and 
take up their winter quarters in Canada. Yefterday we had a furprize in the 
Houfe, from a proclamation of the Howes, which made its firft appearance in the 
Morning Poft, and which nobody feems to understand. 





The Same to the Same. 
Friday Evening, November 22d. 
News from the Lakes. A naval combat, in which the Provincials were re- 
pulfed with confiderable lofs. They burnt and abandoned Crown Point. Carleton 
is befieging Ticonderoga. Carleton, I fay ; for he is there, and it is apprehended 
that Burgoyne is coming home. We difmiffed the Nabobs without a division. 
Burke and the Attorney General fpoke very well. 





The Same to the Same. 
BENTINCK-STREET, January 18th, 1777. 
THINGS go on very profperoufly in America. Howe is himself in the Jerfeys, 
and will pufh at leaft as far as the Delaware River. The continental (perhaps 
now the rebel) army is in a great-meafure difperfed, and Wafhington, who wifhes 
to cover Philadelphia, has not more than fix or feven thoufand men with him. 
Clinton defigns to conquer Rhode Ifland in his way home. But, what / think of 


much greater confequence, a province made its fubmiffion, and defired to be rein- 
ftated in the peace of the King. It is indeed only poor little Georgia ; and the 
application was made to Governor Tonyn of Florida. Some difguft at a violent 
step of the Congress, who removed the Prefident of their Profincial Affembly, a 
leading and popular man, co-operated with the fear of the Indians, who began 
to amufe themfelves with the exercife of fcalping in their Back Settlements. 





The Same to the Same. 
ALMACK’s, Wednesday Evening. 

AMERICA affords nothing very fatisfactory ; though we have many flying reports, 
you may be fure that we are ignorant of the confequences of Trenton, &c. Charles 
Fox is now at my elbow, declaiming on the impoffibility of keeping America, fince 
a victorious army has been unable to maintain any extent of pofts in the fingle 
province of Jerfey. Lord North is out of danger (we trembled for his important 
existence). 





‘Th to th , 
e Same to the Same 1777. 


LEE is certainly taken, but Lord North does not apprehend he is coming home. 
We are not clear whether he behaved with courage or pufillanimity when he sur- 
rendered himfelf ; but Colonel Keene told me to-day, that he had feen a letter 
from Lee fince his confinement. ‘“‘ He imputes his being taken, to the alertnefs of 
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“ Harcourt, and cowardice of his own guard; hopes he shall meet his fate with 
“fortitude ; but laments that freedom is not likely to find a resting-place in any 
“part of the globe.” It is faid, he was to fucceed Wafhington. We know nothing 
certain of the Heffians ; but there has been a dow. 





The Same to the Same. 
Saturday Night, April 12th, 1777. 
WE talk chiefly of the Marquis de la Fayette, who was here a few weeks ago. 
He is about twenty, with an hundred and thirty thoufand livres a year; the nephew 
of Noailles, who is ambaffador here. He has bought the Duke of Kingfton’s yatch, 
and is gone to join the Americans. The Court appear to be angry with him. 





The Same to the Same. 
Dover, Tuefday Evening, May 6th, 1777. 
My expedition does not begin very aufpicioufly. The wind, which for fome 
days had been fair, paid me the compliment of changing on my arrival; and, though 
I immediately fecured a veffel, it has been impoffible to make the leaft ufe of it 
during the whole courfe of this tedious day. It feems doubtful, whether I fhall get 
out to-morrow morning; and the Captain affures me, that the paffage will have the 
double advantage of being both cold and rough. Laft night a fmall privateer, 
fitted out at Dunkirk, with a commiffion from Dr. Franklin, attacked, took, and 


carried into Dunkirk Road, the Harwich Packet. The King’s meffenger had just 
time to throw his difpatches over-board. He paffed through this town about four 
o’clock this afternoon in his return to London. As the alarm is now given, our 
American friend will probably remain quiet, or will be foon caught ; fo that I have 
not much apprehenfion for my perfonal fafety ; but if fo daring an outrage is not 
followed by punifhment and reftitution, it may become a very ferious bufinefs, and 
may poffibly fhorten my ftay at Paris. 





The Same to the Same. 
December 2d, 1777. 
By the inclofed you will fee that America is not yet conquered. Oppofition 
are very lively ; and, though in the Houfe we keep our numbers, there feems to be 
an univerfal defire of peace, even on the moft humble conditions. Are you still 
fierce ? 





The Same to the Same. 
Monday Night, December, 1777. 

I CONGRATULATE your noble firmnefs, as I fuppofe it muft arife from the 
knowledge of fome hidden refources, which will enable us to open the next 
campaign with new armies of fifty or fixty thoufand men. But I believe you will 
find yourfelf obliged to carry on this glorious war almoft alone. 
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The Same to the Same. 
Paris, Auguft 13, 1777. 

Wuat a wretched piece of work do we feem to be making of it in America! 
The greateft force which any European power ever ventured to tranfport into that 
continent, is not ftrong enough even to attack the enemy ; the naval ftrength of 
Great Britain is not fufficient to prevent the Americans (they have almoft loft the 
appellation of Rebels) from receiving every affiftance that they wanted ; and in the 
mean time you are obliged to call out the militia to defend your own coafts againft 
their privateers. You poffibly may expect from me fome account of the defigns 
and policy of the French court, but I choofe to decline that talk for two reafons : 
ft, Becaufe you may find them laid open in every newfpaper ; and 2dly, Becaufe 
I live too much with their courtiers and minifters to know any thing about them. 
I fhall only fay, that I am not under any immediate apprehenfions of a war with 
France. It is much more pleafant as well as profitable to view in fafety the raging 
of the tempeft, occafionally to pick up fome pieces of the wreck, and to improve 
their trade, their agriculture, and their finances, while the two countries are dento 
collifa duello. Fax from taking any ftep to put a fpeedy end to this aftonifhing 
difpute, I fhould not be furprifed if next fummer they were tolend their cordial 
affiftance to England, as to the weaker party. As to my perfonal engagement 
with the D. of R. I recollect a few flight fkirmifhes, but nothing that deferves the 
name of a general engagement. The extravagance of fome difputants, both French 


and Englifh, who have efpoufed the caufe of America, fome times infpires me with 
an extraordinary vigour. Upon the whole, I find it much eafier to defend the 
juftice than the policy of our meafures; but there are certain cafes, where whatever 
is repugnant to found policy ceafes to be juft. We are ftill in expectation, but in 
the mean while we believe (I mean minifters), that the news of Howe’s victory and 
the taking of Philadelphia are true. 





The Same to the Same. 


House or Commons, Thurfday, Dec. 4, 1778. 


DREADFUL news indeed! You will fee them partly in the papers, and we have 
not yet any particulars. An Englifh army of nearly ten thoufand men laid down 
their arms, and furrendered prifoners of war, on condition of being fent to England, 
and of never ferving againft America. They had fought bravely, and were three 
days without eating. Burgoyne is faid to have received three wounds. General 
Frafer, with two thoufand men, killed. Colonel Ackland likewife killed. A general 


cry for peace. 
PETERSFIELD 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Letter from Mr. George R. Gleig, Chaplain-General of the British Army, to Honor- 
able Horatio King. 


[Concerning the Battie of Bladensburg, in which Mr. Gleig was a participant. | 


Bylands, Winchfield. 11" Nov. 1885. 


The Hon. Horatio King, 
My dear Sir : 

I am very much obliged to you for sending me a copy of the Maga- 
zine of American History, which contains your interesting paper on the Battle of 
Bladensburg and the Capture of Washington. You describe well the state of feel- 
ing among the inhabitants of the city, and are doubtless more correct than one of 
the invading force could be as to the strength of the defending troops brought into 
the field. But your authorities do us some injustice when they speak of large de- 
sertions from our ranks and acts of pillage, by our men. We did not lose a single 
man by desertion. And never perhaps was so little damage done to the persons, 
and property of the peaceable inhabitants by any hostile army on its march to or 
from the Capital. You know what my opinions are of the wanton destruction to 
public buildings in Washington itself. They were those of the Home Government 
at the time and are entertained now by all classes. But in the details related by 
you there are many ludicrous mistakes. I was one of the battalion which first took 
up a position on the high ground overlooking the Capital, and I can vouch for it 
that not a mortal shot was fired-either before or after the conflagration took place. 
Of the dinner in the President’s house I certainly did not partake, but I was told 
by more than one of the officers who professed to have been present at it, that it 
was a reality and not a myth. So likewise, in regard to our numbers, there can be 
no mistake. We landed four battalions of the line and one of Marines, 3600 bay- 
onets, which the sailors who dragged our three pounder guns, and the fifty artil- 
lery-men who worked them, raised to about 4000 in all. Writing as I did without 
reference to official documents, I much over-rated our loss in the battle, which, 
including several deaths by sunstroke, amounted to little over 300, not 500. So 
difficult is it to be quite exact in writing history when historians of different nation- 
alities undertake to describe events, each as it had represented itself to his own 
idiosyncracy. 

Born in 1796, I shall complete my goth year on the 2oth of April next, if I live 
so long. 
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Let me add that while it lasted, the musketry fire of your people at Bladens- 
burg was as sharp as any which I ever encountered from the French. 
Once more thanking you for giving me the pleasure of reading your account of 
our operations, in which I took part upwards of seventy years ago, believe me 
Very sincerely yours, 


G. R. Gleig. 


[NoTE.—Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, author of a ‘‘ Historical Sketch” of the war, is the author- 
ity for stating that the British troops fired at the Capitol before entering and taking possession of 
it. He says: ‘‘ Drawing up their column on the east of the building, after a short consideration 
whether it should be exploded by gunpowder, or consumed by fire, the latter was resolved upon by 
the enemy, as was believed, lest the blowing up should injure adjacent dwellings. The troops 
were ordered to fire a volley into the windows, after which.the commanders let their followers into 
the interior.” This statement is reiterated by a gentleman from Bladensburg, vouched for as reli- 
able by Mr. Ingersoll, and “ confirmed by the important testimony of a highly-respectable English 
officer.” This Bladensburg gentleman, ‘‘ with all the recollections (Ingersoll says) of the very 
spot,” gives the following account of the firing on General Ross. He says that after Commodore 
Barney was wounded and captured, ‘‘ his sailors and marines, retreating reluctantly, were burning 
with anxiety to have another brush with the enemy, but were marched off by the officers, their rear 
being closely followed by the British troops until they entered the suburbs of Washington, when a 
party of the sailors entered a three-story brick dwelling-house belonging to Robert Sewell, and 
awaited the near approach of the enemy’s column, led by General Ross in person, when they fired 
a volley which killed or disabled the horse upon which the general was mounted. The sailors then 
retreated by the rear of the building, and the British set fire to and destroyed the house.” With 
respect to the elaborate dinner said to have been set out for the President and invited guests at the 
White House, Ingersoll says: ‘‘ Mr. John Siousa, Mr. Madison’s porter, a respectable sapien 
who still [in 1849] survives, pronounces all this account of food a fable.” 

The private houses and the stores pillaged, according to Ingersoll, were those of Messrs. 
Spriggs, Boon, Burch, Long, Rapine. Watterson, McCormick, Caldwell, Elliott, B. and G. Burns, 
Ricks, Crampton, and General Washington ; and the dwellings burnt were those of Messrs. Sewell 
Ball, Frost, Phillips, Tomlinson, and Mrs. Hamilton, including the large hotel belonging to David 
Carroll, of Duddington & Co. In his official report, Admiral Cockburn boastingly said: ‘‘In 
short, sir, I do not believe a vestige of public property, or a store of any kind which could be con- 
verted to the use of the government, escaped destruction.” H. KE) 
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NOTES 


A WEBSTER PORTRAIT—“ A friend of 
ours wants me to paint a full-length por- 
trait of your late and noble friend, Mr. 
Webster, in the attitude of speaking. I 
now regret that I did not accept the in- 
vitation to Marshfield last summer. I 
never saw him but twice—at the Cooper 
Festival, and at the City Hall, in New 
York; but I remember him distinctly. 
Tell me if he exposed his upper or lower 
teeth, or both, while talking or speaking ; 
also whether they were large or small. 
You know that when a man speaks he 
moves his under jaw, the upper remain- 
ing quite firm. The same when he laughs. 
Let me know his height, the color of his 
skin, eyes, hair, dress, style of shoes or 
boots, his manner of standing while mak- 
ing a speech, and whether he used his 
hands and arms extensively. When I 


saw him in the court-room of the City 


Hall he appeared uneasy, and was walk- 
ing back and forth like a mad bull. 
Speaking of Webster reminds me of 
Washington. How comes on his monu- 
ment? I do not fancy the design. It 
looks like a hundred-legged bug running 
away with a pillar, or a bunch of candles 
hanging down, or a whitewash brush 
standing ready for some giant to take up 
by the handle and sweep the streets of 
the metropolis.”—-Letter from William 
S. Mount, in Haphazard Personalities, by 
Charles Lanman. 


THE MUSKINGUM—The Indian chief, 
Corn Planter, of the Seneca nation, in- 
forms that the word Muskingum, in 
one of the Indian languages, signifies 
“the River of many People,” or “ the 
much peopled River ”’—and that they have 


a tradition among the Six Nations, that 
formerly great numbers of inhabitants 
were settled upon that river, who, in con- 
sequence of a war, were extirpated and 
entirely driven off from their territory by 
the ancestors of the Six Nations. This 
was probably the case, and may account 
for the erection of the ancient fortifica- 
tions at Marietta. Thus empires rise and 
fall, and one nation and language succeed 
to another.—Mew York Packet, August 
II, 1789. PETERSFIELD 


Woopstock—The two hundrecth an- 
niversary of the first settlement of Wood- 
stock, Connecticut, will be celebrated 
August 28, of this year. Historians 
have been appointed by the different 
churches and other organizations of the 
town to preparc historical sketches to be 
read at this celebration. Persons now 
resident in distant sections of the coun- 
try, whose ancestors lived in Woodstock, 
are requested to send without delay any 
items of history pertaining to the town 
or to any of its early settlers, to Henry 
T. Child, chairman of the Town Com- 
mittee, Woodstock, Conn., or to Miss 
Ellen D. Larned, Thompson, Conn., or 
Clarence W. Bowen, office of Zhe Jude- 
pendent, New York, who have in prep- 
aration a history of the town. 


THE POET BROWNING—Canon Farrar, 
while in this country, in his analysis of 
the great English poet, said: “ Brown- 
ing has been called a poet without an 
audience, but at last he is beginning to 
be more read both at home and in this 
country, and I have noted that where I 
have spoken on his work readers have 
sought out his poems in the bookstores 





QUERIES 


and studied them. I would have you 
know Browning as I know him. His 
work is of vast extent. He has been 
writing for fifty years, and during the 
half century has given us no less than 
twenty-five volumes of poems. Has been 
giving us the deepest thoughts concern- 
ing man expressed in the noblest speech. 
He was only twenty-one when he gave 
us his first poem and it was last year at 
the ripe age of seventy-two years he gave 
us his last. His works for fifty years 
show no failing of power or wisdom. He 
has given us not a book but a literature. 
To study and know him were a liberal 
education. He has all the richness of 
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human nature. I know of no poet ex- 
cept Shakespeare in whom you may find 
so marvelous a portrait gallery.. He brings 
his jewels from all countries and charac- 
ters, from everything that can ennoble 
and delight the mind, from every passion 
that can elevate or debase the soul, and, 
above all, from love in every conceivable 
type. A hundred names from history 
would not exhaust the list of his dramatts 
persone. His characters pass as the mot- 
ley figures on a many-colored tapestry— 
a procession strange and magnificent. 
No other poet has sounded such depth 
in the human soul or startled it with a 
like rush of kindling energy.” 


QUERIES 


“ PECKATONE ”—This grand old house, 
situated on the Potomac River, just 
above its junction with the Chesapeake, 
is said to have been erected by Henry 
Corbin in 1664. It has twenty rooms, 
some of which are very large and elabo- 
rately paneled to the ceiling, with en- 
trance halls eighteen feet wide. It is 
a remarkable structure for the period in 
which it was built. It has been called 
the oldest dwelling-house in the United 
States. Is there any dwelling-house in 
existence at the present time that is 
known to have been built prior to 1664? 
Will some of the readers of the Maca- 
ZINE OF AMERICAN History kindly en- 
lighten us? 

TRUTH SEEKER 


IN A BROWN STUDY—L£aitor Magazine 
of American History: What is the mean- 
ing of and origin of the expression “ in 
a brown study ?” 

Moss HILu 


Rosinson—Laitor Magazine of Amer- 
ican Jlistory: Tradition says that one 
John Robinson, who settled at Marcus 
Hook, near Chester, Pennsylvania, was 
“son of the son” of the Reverend John, 
of “blessed memory,” pastor at Leyden. 
It is supposed that this John Robinson, 
who settled in Pennsylvania (and became 
the father of another John, who married 
Miriam Wade, grandniece of Robert 
Wade), came from New England about 
the time of the Quaker persecution. 
Savage’s Jndex gives some notes of the 
family of Reverend John, but principally 
of the son Isaac. It is known from the 
census taken at Leyden in 1622, that the 
Reverend John had at least three sons— 
John, Isaac and Jacob. (Babson’s History 
of Gloucester, Mass.) 1s there any publi- 
cation which will give information of the 
early immigrants from New England to 
the more southern colonies, and particu- 
larly of any descendants of Reverend 
John? 
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There has been in the possession of 
this branch of the Robinson family for 
four generations, and probably more, a 
seal-ring, bearing a coat-of-arms—three 
stags and a chevron with three quatre- 
foils, upon a shield of green and gold, 
and crest, a stag. In the memoir of the 
Reverend John Robinson, published by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, it 
is stated that nothing is known of the 
family from which the pastor sprang. Is 
there anything to prove that this may not 
have been his coat-of-arms, and conse- 
quently that of his family, which could 
thus be traced? (Information is re- 
ceived from the Herald’s College, Lon- 
don, that a family of Robinsons bear 
these arms.) MILNoR R 


STOCKBRIDGE—Magazine of Ameri- 
can History; Can you furnish any infor- 
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mation concerning Lieutenant John 
Stockbridge, or his descendants? He 
was in the Revolutionary army from the 
beginning to the close, and nearly all 
that time in a regiment of body guards 
of General Washington. What regiment 
was it ? 
C. WEBSTER 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


BUNGTOWN COPPERS [xiii. 206; xiii. 
304|]—Prince (Coins and Medals p. 108) 
says, tradesmen’s tokens were called by 
this name in New England. From what 
time does the phrase date? Is Bung- 
town geographically fictitious ?—or has 
it a local habitation? If so, where is it ? 
How far back can the phrase be traced ? 

James D. BUTLER 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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THE GuaRDs [xv. 407]—In reply to 
“ Halifax” I would state that the Gren- 


adier, Coldstream and Scots Fusilier 
Guards did serve in this country during 
the Revolutionary War. The Royal 
Horse Guards did not. A battalion of 
one thousand men was formed for service 
in North America consisting of fifteen 
men from each of the sixty-four com- 
panies of the three regiments of Guards, 
besides commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers. After being reviewed 
on Wimbledon Common by George III., 
they embarked for this country under the 
command of Colonel Edward Mathew of 
the Coldstreams, and landed at Staten 
Island on the 12th of August, 1776. 
They were almost immediately en- 
gaged against the American forces, fight- 


ing at the battle of Long Island on the 
27thof August. They subsequently par- 
ticipated in the battles of White Plains, 
capture of Fort Lee and Fort Washing- 
ton, Brandywine, Germantown, Guild- 
ford Court-house, finally surrendering at 
Yorktown with Cornwallis. Their re- 
turn gives the list of those surrendered as 
comprising 3 lieutenant colonels, 12 cap- 
tains, 1 ensign, 2 adjutants, 1 quarter- 
master, 1 surgeon, 12 drummers, and 465 
rank and file. They were ordered as pris- 
oners of war to Lancaster, and while there 
one of the captains of the Grenadier 
Guards, Asgill, drew the fatal lot which 
sentenced him to be hung in retaliation 
for the murder of Captain Huddy. As- 
gill was subsequently released through the 
intervention of the Count de Vergennes. 
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During the war the Guards garrisoned 
at different periods both in New York 
and Philadelphia. Neither the Royal 
Horse Guards nor the Royal Rifle Guards 
served in America. In fact I do not be- 
lieve any cavalry regiment, borne as such 
on the regular force of the British Army, 
served during our Revolutionary War. 
Davip FITZGERALD 
WASHINGTON, D. C., WAR DEPARTMENT 
Liprary, March 30, 1886 





CONTINENTAL SOLDIERS [xv. 312] 
—As no reply to the query of F. E. H. 
has appeared, I venture to send the fol- 
lowing meager facts: 

Captains Charles Parsons and Jona- 
than Titus of New York were entitled to 
half pay under the Acts of Congress.— 
Saffell, pp. 430 and 435. 

Temperance Davis, the widow of 
Sergeant Richard Davis, was a United 
States pensioner, and in 1840 resided with 
her son, Richard Davis, in Brookhaven, 
Suffolk County, New York.—Census of 
Pensioners, p. 106. 

Benjamin Eaton was also a pensioner, 
residing in Urbana, Steuben County, 
New York, in 1840.—/é. p. 98. There 
was a Benjamim Eaton appointed second 
lieutenant in Colonel John Crane’s Ar- 
tillery at Morristown, April 16, 1780.— 
Drake's Knox, p. 159. Crane’s was a 
Massachusetts battalion, and it appears 
there was a transfer of men to Camb’s 
New York Artillery. 

William Gortley was appointed a 
gunner in Colonel Ebenezer Stevens’ 
New York Artillery on the roth of May, 
1777.—Saffell, p. 157. 

I. C. 
ALLEGHANY, PENNSYLVANIA 
VoL. XV.—No. 5.—34 


BRIDGER [xv. 93|—There are seve- 
ral incidents that associate the moun- 
taineer captain with the explorers Parker 
and Whitman, who were sent out fifty 
years ago by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to 
learn the condition of the country, char- 
acter of Indian tribes, and prospects for 
introducing Christian civilization. Rev. 
Samuel Parker, in 1838, published his 
Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, which for its geo- 
graphical, geological, and benevolent 
views, was valued by some of the best 
minds of the day. He circulated several 
editions while lecturing through the 
country in behalf of the Red Men, and on 
the growing importance of our “ New 
West,” until the Oregon treaty was as- 
sured. He was first to suggest the pos- 
sibility of a railroad through the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific—even antici- 
pated its early completion. pp. 77-328. 
His associate, Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
with a practical and irrepressible energy, 
entered the field of his life work, and 
comprehending its national significance, 
led in an army of sterling emigrants, 
thus defeating the schemes of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and “shaped the destiny 
of the Pacific Coast.”” From St. Louis, 
by favor of the American Fur Company, 
Parker and Whitman accompanied Fon- 
tenelle’s caravan of sixty men, sent out 
with supplies for the traders, hunters, and 
trappers, of which there were about three 
hundred constantly employed, in and 
about the Rocky Mountains. All these, 
together with Utahs, Shoshones, Nez 
Percés, and Flatheads, were assembling 
at Green River rendezvous, with their an- 
nual product of furs, when the caravan 
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arrived, August, 1835. “By a divine 
Providence here were met the leaders 
and guides, about to unite in indissoluble 
bonds of interest and friendship, who 
shall pioneer the making of a country’s 
history.” Carson is here, yet to be the 
famous guide of Fremont, p. 84. Of 
our proper subject Parker says: “While 
we continued in this place, Doctor Whit- 
man was Called to perform some very im- 
portant surgical operations. He extracted 
an iron arrow, three inches long, from 
the back of Captain Bridger, which was 
received ina skirmish, three years before, 
with the Blackfeet Indians,” [/rving’s 
Bonneville, vi.| “It was a difficult op- 
eration, because the arrow was hooked 
at the point by striking a large bone, 
and a cartilaginous substance had grown 
around it. The Doctor pursued the op- 


eration with great self-possession and 
perseverance ; and his patient manifested 


equal firmness. The Indians looked on 
meanwhile, with countenances indicating 
wonder, and in their own peculiar man- 
ner expressed great astonishment when 
it was extracted. The Doctor also ex- 
tracted another arrow from the shoulder 
of one of the hunters, which had been 
there two years and a half. His reputa- 
tion becoming favorably established, calls 
for medical and surgical aid were almost 
incessant.” p. 80. During their Indian 
interviews, “‘ The first chief of the Nez 
Percés, Tai-guin-su-watish, arose, and 
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said, ‘he had heard from the white men 
a little about God, which had only gone 
into his ears ; he wished to know enough 
to have it go down into his heart, to in- 
fluence his life, and to teach his people.’ ” 
p- 82. Fromsuch favorable impressions, 
from information gained and digested, 
the hopeful Whitman decided to return 
with the caravan, procure an outfit, and 
thus gain a year for the Mission, leaving 
his senior in care of Captain Bridger and 
the Indian Chiefs. From August 21st 
to the 29th, Parker journeyed in com- 
pany with Captain Bridger as far as 
Pierre’s Hole valley. “In this place I 
parted with Captain Bridger and _ his 
party, who went north-east into the 
mountains to their hunting grounds, 
which the Blackfeet claim, and for which 
they will contend.” p. 97. 

There seems to have been a perma- 
nent friendship between Whitman and 
Bridger. Their mutual services in 
the common cause may be unknown. 
Twelve years later, when Whitman’s 
part in the great work was ended; it was 
known at the Mission, that one of his 
adopted children, sick in the room where 
the deluded Indians were dealing death 
blows at their benefactor [Magazine of 
American History, xii., 202-3], was the 
“‘half-breed daughter of the Mountain- 
eer Bridger.” 

H. E. P. 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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THE LINNEAN (SCIENTIFIC AND HISs- 
TORICAL) sociETY (Lancaster, Pa.) has 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, Vice-presidents, Dr. J. H. Dubbs, 
C. A. Heinitsh ; Recording Secretary, 
S. M. Sener; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss E. V. Baker; Treasurer, Dr. S. S. 
Rathvon ; Librarian, Mrs. L. D. Zell; 
Curators, Dr. S. S. Rathvon, Prof. J. S. 
Stahr, C. A. Heinitsh and S. M. Sener. 

This Society will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary on February 8,1887, and 
it is the intention of the members to make 
the occasion exceedingly interesting. 


WEBSTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
the annual meeting of this Society, held 
in the Old South Church, Boston, it was 
reported that it now had 1200 members. 
The officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Hon. Joshua L.Chamber- 
lain of Maine; Vice-presidents, Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice, Hon. George F. 
Edmunds of Vermont, Rev. Noah Porter 
of Connecticut, Hon. Henry Howard of 
Rhode Island, Hon. Austin F. Pike of 
New Hampshire, Hon. James G. Blaine 
of Maine, Hon. Thomas F. Bayard of 
Delaware, Hon. William M. Evarts of 
New York, Hon. J. Henry Stickney of 
Maryland, Hon. D. W. Manchester of 
Ohio, Hon. John Wentworth of Illinois, 
Hon. Lucius F. Hubbard of Minnesota, 
Hon. J. C. Welling, District of Columbia, 
Hon. George C. Ludlow of New Jersey, 
Gen. William T. Sherman of Missouri, 
Dr. Edward W. Jenks of Michigan, Capt. 
C. B. Sears of Tennessee, Hon. Joseph 
B. Young of Iowa, Hon. Horace Noyes 
of West Virginia, Hon. James H. Camp- 


bell of Pennsylvania, Hon. W. H. Baker 
of New Mexico, Rev. Charles M. Blake 
of California ; Treasurer, Mr. Francis M. 
Boutwell; Recording Secretary, Mr. 
Nathaniel W. Ladd; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. Thomas H. Cummings; Ac- 
tuary, Mr. William H. Colcord. 

Rev. Thomas A. Hyde then delivered 
an address upon “ Webster as an Orator.” 
The lecturer treated his subject from a 
mental, physiological, and expressional 
stand-point. Webster, he said, won his 
triumphs by his eloquence. Washington 
made the country, Grant preserved it 
by the sword, while Webster preserved 
it by his eloquence, and he stands to- 
day as one of the great orators of the 
world. 


THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
met on the evening of March 29, Vice- 
president Rev. Dr. Isaac S. Hartley in 
the chair. After the general business 
of the meeting was transacted, Rev. 
Wm. M. Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, 
the noted Indianologist, was introduced, 
who delivered an able and very interest- 
ing address on the Iroquois, which was 
highly appreciated by the large audience 
present. He said: “It is not known 
definitely when the league of the Iroquois 
was formed, but it was probably not ear- 
lier than 1580. In 1535 the Mohawks 
were in Canada on the St. Lawrence. 
The Algonquins then came in and op- 
pressed them so that the result was they 
left Canada, came to New York, and be- 
came a nation. ‘The Mohawks had the 
sign of the flint and steel, which they got 
from the Europeans. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
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CIETY held its quarterly meeting April 6. 
President Gammell said he had lately 
received from the Rev. Dr. Henry A. 
Niles, a venerable and scholarly clergy- 
man of Hingham, Massachusetts, a print- 
ed copy of a sermon which was preached 
in Boston, in 1869, by Ezekiel Carré, 
minister of the Huguenot Church at 
Frenchtown, in Narragansett. He an- 
nounced also the presentation of a cane 
to the Society, made from the wood of 
the Confederate ram Merrimac. It was 
presented by Mrs. Elizabeth Biglow 
Updike, of Boston, to which lady’s hus- 
band it was left by_ her brother, the late 
Francis Gardner Adams, who was on 
board the Monitor in the famous conflict 
between the A/onitor and Merrimac. 

Rev. J. P. Root then read an interest- 
ing paper concerning the home life of 
Captain Arthur Fenner. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
—Organized in Saratoga, in September, 
1884, for the promotion of historical 
studies, will hold its third meeting in 
Washington, on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, the 27th, 28th and 29th 
of April. The officers of the Society 
are: President, George Bancroft ; Vice 
presidents, Justin Winsor, Charles Ken- 
dall Adams; Secretary, Herbert B. 
Adams; Treasurer, Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen ; Executive Council (in addition 
to the above-named officers), William B. 
Weeden, Providence, Rhode Island ; 
William F. Allen, Madison, Wisconsin ; 
Charles Deane, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and Franklin B. Dexter, of Yale 
College, New Haven. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
the stated meeting, April 6, Colonel 
Thomas Pinckney Lowndes, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and Charles’ A. 
Whitney and Frederick W. Whitridge, 
of this city, were elected members. The 
librarian reported numerous additions to 
the library, including several valuable 
volumes, presented by the late John B. 
Moreau shortly before his decease, and 
the Bibliotheca Aegyptica Manuscripta 
and Clavis Aegyptiaca, a collection of 
bilingual and other hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, bequeathed to the society by the 
late Prof. Gustavus Leyffarth. The paper 
of the evening was an able and eloquent 
address on “Henry Clay: His life in 
and out of Congress, his Principles, Com- 
promises, Virtues and Errors,” by the 
Hon. Erastus Brooks. In a carefully 
digested summary of the salient points 
of the great statesman’s illustrious pub- 
lic career, his private life, and magnetic 
character, the learned speaker inter- 
spersed many interesting personal rem- 
iniscences and incidents connected with 
his leadership and prominence in the 
once powerful Whig Party, afforded by 
a close friendship and political affilia- 
tion with him through many years. Af- 
ter delineating with admirable vigor 
and clearness Mr. Clay’s position on the 
important political questions of his day, 
the lecturer closed with an eloquent 
estimate of his great services to his 
country, his enduring place in the 
memory of its citizens and growing 
luster on the pages of history. The 
paper was a valuable contribution to 
our historical and political literature. 
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GOODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLOP4- 
DIA OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 
Edited by Topp S. GoODHOLME. New edi- 
tion revised. .8vo., pp. 652. New York, 1885. 
C. Montgomery & Co. 

This unique and valuable cyclopzedia is filled 
with information of a practical character, as its 
title indicates. It is a cook-book for the house- 
keeper, a medical hand-book for all members of 
the family, a dressmaker’s guide, a floral dic- 
tionary, a house-builder’s assistant, and serves in 
a thousand other directions for the general good. 
If your friend has been rescued from the sea in 
a drowning condition, or struck by lightning, 
you have only to turn to this volume to learn 
what todo for him. If your bright-eyed little 
daughter tumbles down stairs, or falls into the 
fire, you have in this work an ever present in- 
structor in the art of binding up wounds, sooth- 
ing pain, and saving life. If you wish to give 
a dinner the rules are all here, even to your bill 
of fare, and how each dish and course shall be 
served. If you are selecting a home this book 
is a wise counselor ; and if you are furnishing a 
house for the first time it tells you exactly how 
to do it, not omitting the items for the servant’s 
bedroom, and the dippers, potato-mashers, and 
candlesticks for the kitchen. Nothing could be 


more appropriate for a wedding present than 


such a cyclopzedia. Every household, whether 
its heads are young or old, however, will sooner 
or later find it indispensable. Its contributions 
have been prepared by well-known experts ; thus 
it is not only adapted to the practical needs of 
all persons and families, but is notably trust- 
worthy. We have examined it with care, and 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best 
cyclopedia of its scope and character in the 
English language. 

The volume is elegantly printed on fine, 
super-calendered paper, contains some four 
hundred illustrations, and is handsomely bound. 
The enterprising publishers have added a ribbon 
book-mark for convenience in reference ; and 
have also introduced an important feature in the 
binding, by having it strongly sewed on tapes 
instead of threads, so as to lie perfectly flat when 
opened, and it is strong enough to last for a life- 
time. The work is provided with a copious 
and admirably arranged index, which will add 
immensely to its popularity. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD LOTTERY. 
By Henry M. Brooks. 16mo., pp. 73. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co., 1886. 


The ‘‘ Olden Times Series” comprises sev- 
eral volumes similar to the one before us, cover- 
ing such topics as ‘f Quaint and Curious Adver- 
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tisements,” ‘‘ New England Sunday,” etc. This 
is, we believe, the first considerable attempt to 
collate data concerning the lotteries so common 
during the early history of the country. As it 
is made up largely from newspaper clippings it 
naturally deals mostly with the lottery in its New 
England type. In its pages are found some of 
the most honored names of the Eastern States, 
names whose present owners would consider 
themselves forever disgraced at being connected 
with any of the lottery schemes of the present 
day. Churches, schools, hospitals, bridges, 
highways, and various private charities were 
endowed through lotteries, and it was not till 
a comparatively recent period that the lottery, 
as such, received the major excommunication. 
Several quaint engravings are reproduced from 
old newspapers, and altogether the work is a 
unique and worthy contribution to the literature 
of the present as drawn from the every-day life 
of the past. 


THE HERO OF COWPENS. A Revolu- 
tionary Sketch, by REBECCA McCCONKEY. 16 
pp. 295. New York: Funk & Wag- 


mo., 
nalls. 


Confessedly the ‘‘ authoress” as she persists 
in styling herself, has drawn largely from 
‘*Graham’s Life of Morgan,” in this sketch of 
the gallant revolutionary partisan. Her motive, 
however, seems to have been in great part to 
prove that Benedict Arnold was not the hero 
that history makes him out prior to his treason, 
but that in reality he owed to Morgan whatever 
of fame rested upon his shoulders. There are 
good portraits of Morgan and Marion, and a 
page of small portraits, including one of Wash- 
ington, which bears not the remotest resem- 
blance to the familiar type. The book is some- 
what helter-skelter in style, if we may use the 
expression, but nevertheless possesses elements 
of popularity, and if properly placed on the 
market may command a host of readers. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By GEoRGE MAKE- 
PEACE TOWLE. With maps. 1I6mo., pp. 93. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


The dainty little volumes of the ‘‘ Timely 
Topic Series” are already welcome to the 
editorial table, and promise to form a handy 
compendium of useful information. The 
Egyptian question is not to the front just at 
present, but there is no telling how soon it may 
again rise to importance, and then this little 
book, with its maps and its trustworthy data, will 
prove very convenient for reference. 
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MYRTILLA MINER. A memoir. 
pp. 127. New York and Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It is more than twenty years since this re- 
markable woman passed away. Her name is 
known to very few of the present generation of 
white people, but, among the blacks, or at least 
the intelligent portion of them, her memory is 
cherished as one of the earliest and most suc- 
cessful workers in the cause of negro emancipa- 
tion. Miss Miner was impressed at an early age 
with the evils of slavery, and a personal experi- 
ence, while teaching at the South, strengthened 
her convictions. She resolved to found a school 
in Washington for the education of negro chil- 
dren, and this she did in the face of opposition 
which rose at times to actual violence, in the 
face of opposition, public and private, from the 
whole—then nearly omnipotent—slave-holding 
interest. She was an invalid during a great 
part of her career, but the fire of apostlehood 
was in her spirit, she had a mission to perform, 
and right nobly did she carry out her purpose. 
The school that bears her name is her best mon- 
ument. The preface is signed by Ellen M. 
O'Connor, who is by inference the author, or at 
least the editor of the memoir, which is, fer the 
most part, composed of letters from Miss 
Miner’s friends. To graduates of the Miner 
Normal School, and the many who have been 
benefited by its teachings, the little volume will 
prove an acceptable souvenir. 


16mo, 
1885. 


LETTERS AND ADDRESSES, IN MEM- 
ORY OF WINFIELD SCOTT HAN- 
COCK. Contributed at a meeting of the 
Military Service Institution, held at Gover- 
nor’s Island, February 25, 1886. Square 8vo, 
pp. 89. Pamphlet. New York, 1886. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This beautiful memorial to General Hancock 
is as creditable to those who have given expres- 
sion to their love and appreciation of the brave 
and brilliant soldier as it is a correct and imper- 
ishable portraiture of one of America’s noble 
public men. General Fry in his preface says: 
**Hancock was the impersonation of modesty 
and valor. Not vain of his scars, but proud that 
bullets aimed at the heart of the Republic had 
been intercepted by his body.” General William 
Farrar Smith in his memorable address says : 
“I doubt if it can be said of many candidates 
for the Presidency, within the last half century, 
what I believe myself safe in saying of General 
Hancock, that to the close of the political cam- 
paign (in 1880) no man was ever promised a 
place or office by him.” General Sherman 
writes: ‘‘ No matter what his opinions, and 
they were always strong, General Hancock was 
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knightly loyal to his superior officers.” General 
Crittenden writes : ‘‘ The qualities which made 
General Hancock great, his love of truth, his 
splendid bravery, his integrity and patriotism, 
these have outlived all fashions of men and defied 
every age of corruption.” General Franklin 
writes : ‘‘ Throughout the whole war, wherever 
General Hancock went he did his whole duty, 
and when he fought, all the energy and dash of 
the man came out in a manner that attracted the 
admiration of all men at the time, and attracts it 
now, all over the world, wherever the story is 
told.” General King writes : ‘‘ Few public men 
held so deep a place in the affections of the 
whole people. General Hancock was a grand 
exponent of the fossibilities open to every boy 
in the land, no matter how humble his origin.” 
George M. Childs writes: ‘‘ While General 
llancock knew it must happen at times that the 
civil laws have to be held in abeyance in the 
midst of war, he also knew and practiced the 
other high principle of restoring the supremacy 
of the civil law the moment war was done.” 
Upwards of seventy short speeches and let- 
ters, all from persons of distinction either in 
military or civil life, and all breathing a similar 
spirit of generous affection, are comprehended 
in this volume. General Fry very justly says : 
‘*A few of the flowers of thought and feeling 
that sprang from the grave of General Hancock, 
gathered in the freshness of their bloom, are 
pressed between the covers of this monograph, 
in the hope that they may preserve their hues 
and fragrance, keep his memory green, afford 
comfort to the bereaved, encouragement to men, 
and express in some degree the prevailing senti- 
ment concerning one of the best soldiers and 
purest men that our country has produced.” 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. Edited by LEsLIE STEPHEN. Vols. 
IV. and V. Beal—Biber, and Bicheno—Bot- 
tisham.* 8vo., pp. 464, and 448. 1886. Smith 
Elder Co., London ; Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Stephen’s great 
biographical work is occupied with the letter B, 
and contains some exceptionally interesting bi- 
ographies. Edmund Gosse writes of the gifted 
dramatist and novelist Aphra Behn (1640-1689), 
who was the daughter of a barber, but married 
a merchant, through whom she gained an en- 
trance to the Court of Charles II. Her husband 
died, and on the breaking out of the Dutch war 
she was sent by the government to Antwerp as 
aspy. She was afterward driven to support her- 
oat with the pen, and her works, which are ex- 
tremely numerous, passed through many editions 
in the eighteenth century. Professor J. K. 
Laughton writes of Sir Edward Belcher (1799- 
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1877) who commanded an expedition to the 
Arctic in search of Sir John Franklin. Belcher 
was an American, that is, he was the son of 
Andrew Belcher, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
grandson of Governor William Belcher, of the 
same colony. The editor, Mr. Stephen, con- 
tributes an excellent account of George Berkeley 
(1685-1753) the famous bishop of Cloyne, whom 
Pope is said to have introduced to Lord Burling- 
ton. Berkeley, upon Burlington’s recommenda- 
tion, in 1721 was made Chaplain to the Duke of 
Grafton, the new Lord Lieutenant. It was in 
1728 that Berkeley visited America, landing at 
Newport, Rhode Island, and purchasing a farm 
of ninety-six acres, upon which he built a small 
house that is still standing. A projecting rock 
near the sea is shown as the spot where he wrote 
‘* Alciphron.” He helped to found a philosoph- 
ical society at Newport ; and he preached many 
sermons to men of all persuasions, enforcing the 
duty of general toleration upon his brethren. 
Meetings of the Episcopal clergy were held at 
his house. He remained in America till the 
autumn of 1731. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Cloyne in 1734. His industry was such that the 
simple list of his published works occupies nearly 
a page of the book. Sir Francis Bernard (1711- 
1779), a sketch of whom is given by T. F. Hen- 
derson, was also a voluminous writer. He was 
sent to America as Governor of New Jersey in 
1758, and in 1760 was appointed Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay, in which position he re- 
mained some ten years. ‘There is no sketch in 
the volume, however, more readable than that of 
Richard Bethell, first Lord Westbury (1800- 
1873), the Lord Chancellor, by G. P. Macdonell. 
It isa chapter in English history that is particu- 
larly interesting in this decade. Lord West- 
bury’s character was full of contrasts. Few men 
have had greater power of sarcastic speech, and 
no one ever used such power more mercilessly. 
His style was mincing, drawling, half affected, 
but his sentences fell with blistering effect. The 
author says: ‘‘ He deserves to be remembered 
as a zealous and wise reformer, and as the bold- 
est judge who ever sat on the English bench ; 
but he will probably be known rather as the au- 
thor of audacious sayings, and as the mythical 
source of innumerable stories.” 

The fifth volume is also occupied with the 
letter B. The biography of Blackstone (Sir Will- 
iam, 1723-1780) the jurist and legal writer, is by 
G. P. Macdonell ; that of Blackwood, the great 
publisher, and founder of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, is by Francis Espinasse ; and Professor J. 
K. Laughton writes at considerable length of 
Admiral Robert Blake (1599-1657). The au- 
dacious adventurer, Colonel Thomas Blood 
(1618-1680), who made an unsuccessful attempt 
to steal the Crown jewels, and was forgiven by 
Charles II., is the subject of a terse and engag- 
ing sketch by Rev. J. W. Elsworth, F.S.A. 
Bishop Bloet (1123) the Chancellor of William 
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the Conqueror, who was sent to England witha 
letter praying Archbishop Lanfranc to crown 
William Rufus when the king lay on his death- 
bed at Rouen, is briefly treated by Rev. William 
Hunt. The Boltons occupy several pages of the 
volume. Edmund Bolton, the historian and poet 
(1575-1633) whose biography is sketched by 
Thomas Cooper, F.S.A. ; Sir Richard Bolton, who 
succeeded Sir Adam Loftus in the Chancellorship 
of Ireland, in 1639, by J. T. Gilbert, F.S.A.; 
Robert Bolton (1572-1631), the famous and 
learned Puritan, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
LL.D.; Robert Bolton, the Dean of Carlisle 
(1697-1763), and Samuel Bolton, the great di- 
vine and scholar (1606-1654), also by Dr. Gros- 
art. The Rev. James Jay Bolton, son of Rev. 
Robert Boiton of Pelham, New York, who was 
a prolific writer for juvenile publications, is the 
subject of a brief paper by James Mew. The 
Rev. Alexander Gordon writes of both Thomas 
Bolton the elder (1677-1732), and Thomas 
Bolton, the younger, (1713-1767), who were 
Scottish divines of great versatility of genius. 
The greater portion of the biographies in the 
fifth volume are short, and admirably condensed 
in matter. Mr. Stephen contributes an inter- 
esting paper of several pages on James Boswell 
(1740-1795), the biographer of Johnson. But 
there are few contributions that extend over 
more than one page of space. The dictionary 
will become a necessity for all scholars, in what- 
ever country they may reside. We see no reason 
why it should not have as large a sale in Ameri- 
ca as in England, since it contains precisely such 
information as is desired by every intelligent 
mind. It promises to be one of the most com- 
plete works of its character ever attempted in 
the British realm. 


AN APACHE CAMPAIGN. By Capt. JoHN 
G. BourkE, U. S. A. 16mo, pp. 112. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 


We cordially recommend this plain narrative 
of army life in the far West to all readers who 
fancy/that our little force of regulars live in 
luxurious ease, and that its officers have nothing 
to do, Every officer who takes pride in his pro- 
fession and an interest in the well-being of his 
men, can find enough to occupy him, even in a 
remote station on the plains. When it comes to 
a march of hundreds of miles across burning 
deserts and over barren mountain ranges, in pur- 
suit ofa war party of savages, the hardships of 
soldiering become only too apparent. Captain 
Bourke is already favorably known to the read- 
ing public as the author of ‘‘ The Snake Dance 
of the Moquis of Arizona,” and the present nar- 
rative confirms the favorable impression made 
by its predecessor. It gives the history of the 
expedition led by General Crook into Mexico in 
1883, which resulted in the capture of the entire 
band of 125 desperadoes whose progress through 














